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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Two of the articles in the present number, those of Dom Sebastian 
Moore and MrS. J. Coulson, bear on the real nature of consciousness 
and indicate, each from a quite different point of view, a muddle 
that arises from its misconception. For Dom Sebastian, the muddle 
is a pseudo-problem in Christology, for Mr Coulson it is a naive 
way of conceiving moral consciousness or conscience. It may help 
the reader if we indicate what the real concept of consciousness is. 
Consciousness is not inside information, whether about oneself 
or about the universe. It is (to use Lonergan’s phrase) an awareness 
immanent in human acts, whether cognitional or otherwise, whose 
absence puts a process outside the category ‘conscious’. Con- 
sciousness is neither of the object nor of myself, but in the act whereby 
I know or handle an object. On the other view, the human con- 
sciousness of Christ would have to be some sort of a line on his 
divine self, and moral conscience would have to be an observation 
post whence we inspect ‘what goes on’ in ourselves, and approve 
or condemn according as what goes on conforms or deviates from 
norms which the occupier of the post has in front of him, and which 
are as open to his inspection as are the events which he compares 
with them. The result in Christology is the creation of two 
alternatives, both of them heretical, and the result in morals is a 
story that just doesn’t fit the facts. Both cases are similar also, in 
that, as long as we hold on to the wrong conception of consciousness, 
what is here offered for understanding the consciousness of Christ 
will seem to refuse the real problem and to admit into the resultant 
void a kind of agnosticism, while the solution offered by Mr Coulson 
will seem to strike at the roots of personal morality. It is not the 
intention here to agree with that solution, and a similar detachment 
from Dom Sebastian’s view is desirable though fictitious. The object 
of this brief note is only to indicate a pattern of ideas, to show where 
things are and that they easily get out of place. Whether either of 
the articles in question gets them back into the right place, is for 


the reader to decide. 
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THEOLOGIANS—ARE THEY HUMAN? 


by 


THOMAS CORBISHLEY, S.J. 


THE activities of the philosopher are, in theory or ideally, pursued 
in a spirit of complete detachment from all non-rational considera- 
tions. Like the scientist, the philosopher is in pursuit of sheer truth, 
truth unadulterated by emotion, unsullied by prejudice. Yet it 
would be strange if the philosopher or the scientist were, as a man, 
devoid of emotion or prejudice, and at least it is conceivable that 
even gua philosopher he does not remain impervious to what are 
extraneous considerations. Now what I want to suggest in the 
following paper is that some, at least, of the contemporary 
philosophical attitude to theological statements is due to a feeling, 
which philosophers share with other men, that theologians are 
somehow odd. I say they share this feeling with other people. | 
remember coming across it in, of all places, the writings of the 
Roman historian, Theodore Mommsen. In his edition of the Res 
Gestae of the Emperor Augustus, he talks of theologi vel theologorum 
instar sermocinantes —‘theologians or chaps like them, preaching: 
their sermons’, instead, of course, like Mommsen himself, looking: 
the facts in the face. (Mommsen is in fact discussing a passage in 
the Gospel of St Luke, a passage of great interest to theologians. 
Now the interesting thing is, as I believe, — though this is not the 
place to enlarge on the subject — that Mommsen was misled by 
his prejudice against theologians to overlook the value of the: 
passage in question.) 

We had a similar situation in the nineteenth century, in the hey- 
day of evolutionary theorising, when no self-respecting scientist 
could allow that religion had anything of value to contribute to a. 
world-picture. I am not going to claim that theologians, in this or 
in any other controversy, have always been fully wise or themselves 
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free of prejudice. They may, as individuals, have deserved much 
of the obloquy which they have received. All I am trying to suggest 
is that a situation in which the statements of theologians are ruled 
out @ priori as valueless is not a situation in which any serious- 
minded philosopher ought to acquiesce. For better or for worse, 
the activities of theologians have played almost as conspicuous a 
part in the development of man’s general outlook as have those of 
poets, artists and psychologists. I may think that a lot of poetry is 
rubbish, that many artists waste their time and that psychologists 
not infrequently show a failure to understand normal human nature. 
But it seems to me that anybody who therefore decides that all 
poetry is necessarily and always rubbish, that all art is phoney and 
all psychological theorising basically unsound is showing a 
regrettable narrowness of mind. The philosopher may say that 
life is too short for him to bother about everything and that he 
suspects that he will be wasing his time if he philosophizes about 
theology, and therefore prefers to rule it out of his scheme of 
philosophy. He should not therefore — as he is so inclined to do 
nowadays — decide that theologians are wasting their time, because 
he cannot see what good they are doing. 

Professor Ryle, as we might expect, has put his finger on the 
‘cultural’ causes of the situation in which, as he puts it, ‘philosophy 
and theology have hardly been on speaking terms’. There are two 
passages of his which I would like to recall to your memory. In 
his Introduction to the small volume of broadcast talks, which 
appeared last year under the title The Revolution in Philosophy, he 
describes the process by which, in two main ways, what he calls 
the ‘style and direction’ of philosophy in the English-speaking 
world changed between the days when F.H. Bradley was an under- 
graduate and the time when he himself began to attend philosophical 
discussions. One part of this process was ‘the laicizing of our culture’. 
‘Between the time when Bradley was an undergraduate and the time 
when I was an undergraduate the population of intellectuals and 
particularly of academic intellectuals in the British Isles changed 
from being a predominantly clerical to an almost entirely lay 
population . . . In Bradley’s youth, the burning theoretical issues 
were between theologians and theologians or between theologians 
and anti-theologians. Beneath and behind even the more purely 
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philosophical divisions of opinion there commonly lay the division 
between faith and doubt.’ The reason given for this is that at the 
beginning of the period under review ‘most Fellows of Colleges 
were in orders, and a big proportion of the undergraduates came 
from, and were destined to go into the vicarage or the manse.. . 
By the 1920’s all this had gone. Almost all University teachers were 
laymen; almost all undergraduates came from lay homes and looked 
forward to secular careers.’ 

All this is perfectly true and highly relevant. But the two points 
I want to make at this stage are (1) that the reasons which Ryle 
advances for the change in philosophical attitudes are non- 
philosophical reasons. It is not that a generation of philosophers 
grew up who, on strictly philosophical grounds, debunked theology 
and in consequence turned to other topics for discussion. In a still 
more recent publication, The Nature of Metaphysics, Ryle makes 
roughly the same analysis and concludes as follows. ‘Some philoso- 
phers, some of the time, do take some interest in tensions between 
theological, scientific and moral ideas. Others are at least polemically 
interested enough to deny that theological dictions convey any 
ideas at all. But most of us, most of the time, do just forget about 
the subject . . . So while we ought to realise how untheological our 
interests have become recently, we need not, I think, feel pro- 
fessionally apologetic about it.’ Of that, I am not so sure. Perhaps 
it is a matter of taste. But I think that Ryle is perhaps a shade too 
bland. 

(2) The other immediate point I want to make is that, in con- 
sequence of the developments outlined by Ryle, philosophers have, 
on the whole, ceased to realise what theologians are trying to do, or 
indeed what theologians as a body are like. As Dr Mascall put it 
in his Words and Images, ‘Ayer . . . seems to have read very little 
theology and to have a totally inadequate notion of the way that 
theologians think and the things that they say’. Certainly, from my 
own experience I should maintain that the theologians make a 
much greater effort to understand what the modern philosopher is 
trying to say than vice-versa. For one philosopher who reads either 
the classical theologians or, shall we say, Pére de la Taille or Karl 
Barth, there will be a score at least of theologians who have read, 
apart from the classical philosophers, the works of Wittgenstein 
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and Moore, Ayer, Ryle and some of the better known articles in 
Mind, and so forth. When Ryle says (op. cit., p. 159), ‘In our half- 
century philosophy and theology have hardly been on speaking 
terms’ he is, I fear, speaking somewhat unilaterally. Philosophers 
may have sent theologians to Coventry; but the theologians, on 
their side, are doing their best to be co-operative. 

What I want to try to do, then, in this paper is to persuade those 
philosophers who have written off theology that theologians are 
not a kind of sub-human species, living in a looking-glass world 
where, in addition to wearing their collars back to front, their very 
minds seem to work preposterously as well. They may have pro- 
fessional interests like chartered accountants or bookmakers, not 
a few of them have adopted a somewhat unusual way of life. But 
for all that, they would claim, they remain, intellectually and 
emotionally, much as other men. Some of them are clever, some 
of them less bright, some of them are more tolerant, broadminded, 
imaginative and sensitive than others. But, as a class, they are 
basically human. Now this may seem a strangely unnecessary 
assertion. I make it because, in debate with or in listening to the 
arguments of philosophers about theology, I am not infrequently 
made to feel. that philosophers really think that theological minds 
work differently, and that theological opinion is influenced by 
motives which would be discreditable if they were true. 

I remember an occasion some years ago, when I attended a 
philosophical meeting at which there was a paper on the meaning- 
fulness of theological statements. I went in the hope of discovering 
what were the basic philosophical objections to the theistic position. 
I came away disappointed, but at least reassured. If that was all 
that could be said against the validity of theological statements, 
then philosophical thought had not really advanced very far. I 
could have produced more searching objections myself. But I could 
not help reflecting that, if the reader of the paper actually believed 
in what he was saying, his opinion of the intelligence of theologians 
must be very low indeed. Attendance at similar meetings has con- 
firmed this impression. True as it may be that the first impact of 
the Positivist attack has been blunted and that there is a growing 
respect for the central metaphysical tradition normally associated 
with the theistic position, the fact that Professor Ryle can speak 
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as he does in the Final Discussion, summing up the The Nature of 
Metaphysics (to which reference has already been made) shows: 
that he, at least, is not merely unsympathetic to theology but regards 
it as a somewhat tiresome irrelevance. Not only does he affirm that 

‘Ontologizing is out’, but also, he declares, ‘the theological fire has | 
died down, but it has not quite gone out and the kettle of theological 

philosophy, though far from even simmering, is not quite stone 
cold.’ It would seem that it is still necessary to repeat a number of 

simple but apparently not adequately appreciated facts. 

In the first place, there is something extraordinarily parochial 
about the attitude of mind which regards theology as intellectually 
disreputable and, to all intents and purposes, moribund. Apart 
from the warning which Gilson utters somewhere to the effect that 
‘metaphysics is always burying its undertakers’, Professor Ryle 
should really remember that however important and valuable in 
itself is the contribution made by Oxford to modern philosophical 
developments, that contribution is a relatively small part of the 
great work of speculation going on not merely on the Continent 
of Europe but farther afield still. And the theologian, who is aware 
that generations of his predecessors have laboured to state their 
beliefs in terms of coherent and intelligible philosophical system, 
cannot feel that the amused tolerance or passionate intolerance 
which he encounters in some quarters to-day need be taken too 
tragically. He sees the modern trends, as represented by the whole 
range of philosophising from the extreme positivism of the Vienna 
Circle and its disciples to the latest dismissal of ‘ontologizing’ as 
merely a restatement of a sceptical attitude of mind which is as old 
as philosophy itself. 

In another of the talks reprinted in The Nature of Metaphysics, 
Mr Bernard Williams, sympathetically enough, suggests that the 
arguments of the metaphysician should perhaps be regarded as 
‘rationalizations’—‘so long’ he adds, ‘as this description does not 
mean that the arguments are therefore summarily to be dismissed 
as baseless, invalid or contemptible’. There is a sense in which this 
suggestion is not unfounded. But I am not sure that precisely the 
same suggestion may not be made about the whole approach of 
what calls itself ‘contemporary philosophy’. As I said earlier, it 
seems to be the case that a religious and therefore a theological and 
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therefore a metaphysical view was rejected by Professor Ryle and 
his contemporaries for reasons which had little to do with what we 
usually call philosophy. When they came to take up philosophy 
their philosophical approach may well have been influenced by 
these non-philosophical considerations. The success of the modern 
movement may well be due to the fact that its successive phases 
corresponded to an already existing social and cultural situation. 
The positivistic or anti-metaphysical or ‘analytical’ schools were, 
on the whole, made up of those to whom the central theistic 
tradition had already become largely meaningless. It is, therefore, 
hardly surprising that the whole movement which was initiated by 
the Vienna School should have found such willing supporters. 
Now, Mr Williams says: ‘It*may well be that the thorough-going 
metaphysician does not often, psychologically speaking, start with 
his proofs; he may start rather with a view of the world, and find 
subsequently demonstrations that articulate his thoughts in the 
required shape’. Few believers would want to dispute the soundness 
of such a statement. But I cannot for the life of me see why such a 
procedure should be confined to believers. 

The most immediately relevant fact is that, from a purely empirical 
point of view, the believer seems to have an advantage over the 
sceptic. It may be true that the sceptic does not find in his own 
individual experience any element which would incline him to 
accept a religious and, implicitly, a metaphysical view. But surely, 
as a thorough-going empiricist, he should not confine his observa- 
tions to purely personal psychological facts. It is his habit to appeal 
to the common experience of mankind. And, in this context, one 
important feature of human experience, looking at the matter 
historically and un-parochially, is that, more often than not, it has 
been marked by a strong religious belief and, concomitantly, by a 
recognition of the meaningfulness of metaphysical utterances. I 
should maintain that the belief in metaphysics dies harder even 
than the belief in religion. 

To this extent, therefore, I should claim that the theologian is 
more human than the anti-metaphysician, in that he does at least 
take into account and attempt to give an explanation of more sheer 
facts than does his opponent. He may not always succeed; he may 
lay himself open to slick refutation. But at least the facts would 
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seem to be on his side. Now this is an aspect of the whole problem 
which, for some reason, is almost invariably overlooked. It is a 
familiar accusation made by the anti-metaphysician that the meta- 
physician builds some deductive ‘system’, according to some rules 
which he himself has invented, without reference to any of the 
ordinary tests which we apply to every-day language. Yet the one 
supremely relevant empirical fact is surely that all philosophers, 
whether they are metaphysicians (‘by temperament’, as Mr Warnock 
suggests) or anti-metaphysicians, believers or unbelievers, have 
the same sort of experiences, indeed the same starting-points. It is 
sometimes suggested or implied that the ‘metaphysicians’ start 
with some mysterious axioms, from which everything else follows. 
All I can say, as a lifelong metaphysician, is that I have never been 
able to understand (a) what this means or (b) how it is possible. 

Again, it is not infrequently asserted, by most sceptics and by 
some theologians, that belief in the existence of God can only be 
justified — if at all— by an appeal to some personal ‘awareness’ 
of a divine being. For my own part, I do not believe this. 

No, as I say, we all start from the same sort of experiences, the 
same ‘given’. Why, then, it will be asked, do we turn out to be such 
different sorts of philosophers? Is it simply a question of tempera- 
ment? I think not. Rather, I should say, it is largely a matter of 
education and ‘experience’ in the broader and more general sense of 
that word. I agree, as I suggested at the outset of this paper, that 
it is not simply or even primarily a matter of pure reason. We are 
all subjected from an early age to a conditioning of which we are 
not always aware. A boy brought up in a home where the things of 
the mind are taken seriously, where aesthetic values are appreciated, 
where kindliness and honesty are taken for granted will, as we know, 
have a much better chance than the slum-child. There are ‘sports’, 
of course, in both directions. The boy from the ‘good home’ may 
go to the dogs; the slum-child may become a pillar of society or, 
as an Angry Young Man, may contribute to our literary heritage. 
In the case of philosophical attitudes, and still more in the matter 
of religious beliefs, the influences are more subtle, but the same 
sort of thing seems to be true. 

Granted this, if either becomes a professional (or even an amateur) 
philosopher, it seems probable that he will adopt the type of 
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philosophy which squares better with the presuppositions he brings 
to it. To this extent the arguments which he uses to support his 
position may well look like rationalisations; in a sense they will be. 
He is not, as a rule, establishing a philosophical position for himself 
from first principles. He catches some kind of philosophy, just as 
he may catch some disease to which he is vulnerable. This may all 
sound very regrettable and irrational. But that seems to be the 
way of it. And in this philosophy is not unlike life. And to this 
extent, I should claim, the theologian, the believer, the metaphysician, 
are not less human than the sceptic, the anti-metaphysician. 

I should go further, and claim that he is more human, in that 
he is in line with the general tradition of mankind. The twentieth 
century sophisticated rationalist is so inclined to think of himself 
as the typical human being. (Not, of course, that the analyst would 
use such a shocking term.) Whether, with Bishop Blougram, we 
think in terms of ‘faith diversified by doubt’ or ‘doubt diversified 
by faith’, there can be little doubt that some measure of faith is 
a characteristic element in human experience from the beginning. 
What the sceptic never gets round to explaining adequately is why 
so many people have found meaning in what to him is meaningless, 
why, if metaphysical thinking is such an odd way of thinking, so 
many men in all ages have indulged in it. 

The sceptic doubtless will retort, “Well, there have always been 
cranks. Why should metaphysics not be a sort of fad like thinking 
that the earth is flat. There are still, apparently, flat-earthers. But 
we know they are wrong. The progress of scientific discovery has 
debunked that notion. The progress of philosophy seems to be 
well on the way to debunking metaphysics.” 

With all due respect, may I suggest that it is the anti- 
metaphysicians who are like the flat-earthers. Up to a point they 
both explain the facts. “You’ve only got to look to see that the 
earth is flat.’ ‘You’ve only got to examine your own ways of thinking 
to see that you can’t really know what you’re talking about when 
you try to step outside the circle of your immediate experience.’ 
Yet, just as we know that what we infer from our looking at the 
earth from one particular viewpoint is wrong because inadequate, 
so isit with the sort of philosophising which believes that all we can 
or need do is to analyse what we mean by this or that proposition. 
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What I want to insist on is that the theologian, starting from the 
position from which the sceptic starts, finds that his thought is not, 
in fact, limited to the here and now. He understands and appreciates 
the positive achievement of contemporary philosophising. What 
he finds himself unable to accept is that that is the whole story. He 
cannot be persuaded that a system (if it is a.-system) of philosophy 
which excludes from human thought a whole realm of experiences 
which he knows to be both valuable and, in a profoundly important 
sense, meaningful, is more worthy of humankind than is the special 
activity of religion, to which philosophical theology is so highly 
relevant. 

There is one department of philosophy in particular in which the 
charge of inhumanity is, at least by implication, levelled against 
the theologian, and that is in the debate which ranges round the 
compatibility of belief in the love, or even the existence, of God 
with the inescapable fact of human suffering. Professor Flew stated 
the problem some years ago as follows: ‘Someone tells us that God 
loves us as a father loves his children. We are reassured. But then 
we see a child dying of inoperable cancer of the throat. His earthly 
father is driven frantic in his efforts to help, but his Heavenly 
Father reveals no obvious sign of concern . . .. The same sort of 
objection has been repeated by Professor Flew on other occasions, 
and always the implication is that the fact of human suffering is so 
shocking that anyone who, in the face of it, believes in the existence 
of a good God must be crazy — or else incapable of seeing the point. 

Now, again it is necessary to insist that believers in general and 
theologians in particular find the spectacle of human suffering as 
excruciating as does Professor Flew. Belief does not anaesthetise our 
sensitivity. Nor is this a problem which the twentieth century man 
feels with some special acuteness. It puzzled St Augustine; it has 
been the theme of countless dissertations of one sort or another, 
by Christians who have sought to ‘justify the ways of God to man’. 
If, then, we go on, in spite of the sum of misery in the world, believing 
that God does exist and that his Love is a reality, perhaps there are 
reasons which do not necessarily fit into the pigeon-holes provided 
by the analyst. 

In the first place, the believer, though he does not find that his 
religious faith takes the sting out of suffering, does at least derive 
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from that faith some reassurance. If this world were everything, 
if death closed all accounts, then there would be cause for some- 
thing approaching despair. So much human effort, with so little to 
show for it, so much grief, so much failure, and at the last an 
unhappy ending. That is the pointless story of man. But the Christian 
who holds as the central article of his faith that a man who was the 
most innocent of all men, the least deserving of punishment, willingly 
suffered and died a horrible death in the pursuit of his duty, believes 
too that that man is, in some mysterious, incomprehensible yet 
not meaningless way, very God of very God. It is, then, not true 
that ‘his Heavenly Father reveals no obvious sign of concern’. 
He has revealed very obvious signs of concern, and the practice of 
religion is partly an effort to remember that abiding fact. The 
fact of the Crucifixion is one of the facts of history. Its implications 
transcend history. 

What does this mean? If I am unable to give an answer in terms 
that might satisfy the modern philosopher, that is not necessarily 
because there are no truths save those which the modern philosopher 
can appreciate. Professor Ryle says: ‘I myself do not propose to 
fudge interests simply because Olympians scold me for not having 
them’. Very well. Why then should we be scolded for having certain 
interests over and above his? The fact remains that the lack of 
‘interest’ of a relative handful of philosophers is not a very serious 
argument against not just the value but the fundamental truth of a 
whole body of beliefs that are accepted, appreciated and, to some 
extent at least, understood by those rightly called the ‘faithful’. 

When Professor Flew talks about the father of the child suffering 
from inoperable cancer of the throat, the picture evokes our sym- 
pathy, because we all, whether we are fathers or not, know some- 
thing of the relationship existing between parent and child, some- 
thing of the range of human emotions, something of what it means 
to be ‘frantic’. But how could any of this be stated to the most 
intelligent horse? Yet horses belong to our world and we to theirs. 
Is it not at least conceivable that, just as our experience transcends 
that of the horse, who is yet dimly aware of our existence and of 
our effect upon his life, so there should be other beings, going far 
beyond our range of experience, yet with whom we have some 
kind of relationship? It is not, surely, ‘meaningless’ to construct 
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such a parable, even though it does no more than hint at the full 
truth? Can we, even on the most rigidly empirical principles, in 
view of the widening horizons of science, lay down in advance the 
ultimate limits of what is meaningful? The anti-metaphysician may 
say: I don’t understand what this statement means. Fair enough; 
he alone knows. But what he should not say is: This statement is 
meaningless, because it doesn’t conform to certain principles we 
have laid down. 

If he were to say: The nature of human language and human 
thinking is such that these statements are meaningless, we are 
entitled to retort: For centuries men have found theological state- 
ments meaningful and, in practice, valuable. Securus iudicat orbis 
terrarum. Nor is this just a matter of counting heads. Rather is it 
the case that, whilst we are all in a position to appreciate the value 
of what the contemporary approach to philosophy has achieved 
within its own limits, we are equally able and in the same way to 
realise that those limits are far more restricted than is the full range 
of human experience. 

Moreover, what the empiricist seems incapable of showing is 
how, on his principles, the fact of inoperable cancer (emotive 
term . . .) is (or can be thought to be) an argument against the 
existence of a good God. One is a simple fact of pathology, the other 
is a meaningless noise. I might well as urge that the beauty of the 
Parthenon is irreconcilable with the noise made by the square root 
of minus one. There is really a trick (not, of course, a deliberate 
one) in this sort of argument. Flew is really putting himself in the 
position of the believer and, from the position of the believer, 
seeing the problem of evil. But to the unbeliever, there is no problem 
of evil. At least there should not be. The fact that, however little we 
believe, we never get rid of the problem, is one of the arguments 
against unbelief. What I mean is that, if there were no ‘good’ God, 
there would be no reason at all why anything should ever go right. 
Or at least there would be more or less a fifty-fifty chance of ‘good’ 
or ‘bad’ turning up. Neither should surprise us. But we have, in 
fact, this ineradicable prejudice in favour of good; we expect good; 
we feel cheated if we don’t get it. Which, on the sceptic’s principles, 
is really rather odd. 
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Flew’s language about ‘inoperable cancer’, etc. shows that it 
makes him angry. But why on earth should it? Life is like that — 
nasty, brutish and short. But I approve of his anger; I respect him 
for it. It shows that he is a much better man than, on his own 
principles, he has any right to be. 

In this untidy paper, written under difficulties of time and 
accessibility of books, I have tried to make two main points. In 
the first place, I have tried to argue that theological minds do work 
much as philosophical minds work, that theologians do not have 
to spend half their time shutting their eyes to facts, in the interests 
of some heaven-born metaphysical system, in which certain truths 
are asserted without any sort of reference to the realities of every- 
day experience. The theologian starts from everyday experience 
(an experience in which, admittedly, religion is an important fact) 
and really tries to make sense of it all. When he uses religious 
language, he knows that he is, to a large extent, talking in metaphors. 
But he does find that, just as the blips on a radar screen indicate 
the presence of something ‘out there’, something much more 
splendid and powerful than the blip, so the story of man’s religious 
experience (in the broad sense) bears witness to the existence of 
some Being, unimaginably greater than, yet somehow really 
reflected in this world of space and time. He cannot find that an 
inhuman, still less a sub-human attitude of mind. Secondly, with 
particular reference to Professor Flew, I have sought to argue that 
the theologian is not indifferent to suffering. He does find it a 
puzzle. But he honestly believes that the greatest hope for a suffering 
world lies in the teaching of his faith. This too seems to him wholly 
human. 
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Was God humanly conscious on the cross? Did it hurt God when 
they drove in the nails? Did God have the taste of death in him? 
If we share the faith of the Church, expressed in the great conciliar 
definitions and systematized in the so-called communication of 
idioms, the answer to all these questions is yes. Not ‘yes, but’ but 
yes. Can the Godhead be touched by suffering? Can there be suffer- 
ing in God? The answer to these questions is no. Not ‘no, but’ but no. 

This ‘yes’ and this ‘no’ contain together a huge problem. Like 
all great problems, and more than any other problem, it is difficult 
to formulate correctly and very easy to formulate inexactly. It is 
the problem of the consciousness of Christ, which urges in its most 
acute form the union and distinction of the two natures. But that 
is to name the problem, not to formulate it. Is it the problem of 
positing a divine ‘centre’ for his human experience without confusing 
the natures? Is it the problem of seeing how the human experience 
could ‘register’ a divine Ego? Or the problem of expressing the 
communion of the natures as a communion in knowledge? Is it but 
a different slant on the problem of ‘how Christ as man knew he 
was God’? Is it the sort of problem contained in these tentative 
formulations? It is not, and let us see why. 

First of all, our problem concerns a divine subject of human 
experience. Therefore it may not be formulated in a statement 
which, for talking about any subject of experience, would be in- 
coherent. Now the formulations suggested so far do fail in precisely 
this respect. For they are all framed in terms of the object, of con- 
sciousness or of experience or of knowledge, and our concern is 
with the subject. The ‘centre’ spoken of may be called a centre of 
awareness and as such appear to be truly the subject. But it is said 
to be ‘registered’, so that it is really an object of knowledge that is 
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envisaged. And if we go the whole way and identify our problem 
as ‘how Christ as man knew he was God’, then the concern with 
knowledge and its object reveals itself clearly. 

We must clarify this business of subject and object in relation to 
consciousness. Surely, it will be urged, it is precisely in the mysterious 
thing we call consciousness that subject and object are one, or that 
the very terms lose their validity. An object of knowledge is some- 
thing known that is not myself: something or someone else. But if 
what I know is myself, then what I know is the knowing subject. I 
may know it very imperfectly — indeed I do, if I knew it better I 
should be easier to live with, but it is it that I know. Indeed the very 
fact that I say I know it imperfectly indicates that I do know it and 
not something else. For to know a thing imperfectly is not to have 
an object of knowledge other than the thing. If words mean anything, 
imperfection here means not putting up another object but grasping 
imperfectly the single object. Indeed, do we have to think of the 
self known as an object at all ? Let us be orthodox thomists, and 
say that the self is only known obliquely, in knowing something 
else. To know anything I’ve got to be conscious. Well, it is in this 
inescapable consciousness that the self shows and can’t help showing. 
Something is perceived as the obverse of the conscious act. By 
consciousness we mean that the knower is the known. Indeed — 
gaining confidence — we can say that it is precisely when he turns 
round onto himself that the knower does put up another object, 
a pseudo-self—the agonies of adolescent introspection — and 
doesn’t this show by contrast that the central conscious act is 
revealed to itself before we lose it in tail-chasing? 

It would be nice to criticize this view on its merits. But we should 
get lost in the process, for it is indeed an inextricabilis error. Instead 
let us refuse to play, and get out some clear thoughts. We’ll just 
touch the fringe of the argument, to say that what inspires it is the 
notion that, for the kind of thing we’re after when we discuss the 
problem of Christ’s consciousness, it is ‘consciousness’, the sheer 
awareness that we have, and not some sort of inward look, that is 
the obvious candidate for our study. So far so good. But the point 
is that with the best intentions in the world, the ‘inward look’ idea 
can creep back into our thought in disguise. So let us build the 
citadel against it. Let us define consciousness. Consciousness is 
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not ‘of an object’, nor is it ‘of the self’. It is in an act whereby we 
embrace an object, whether by knowledge or in some other way. 
It is that quality in an act whereby the act’s genesis is significantly 
different from the growth of my hair. It is not had by being aware 
of my act, but by doing it. That’s the first stage. Now, the more 
active the act, the more consciousness there is in it. And the most 
active of all is the knowing act. Therefore it carries with it the 
greatest consciousness. But keep at all costs distinct that which 
makes knowing uniquely active, the quickening with reality other 
than my own and whatever awareness of myself may be implicit 
in this process, and the heightened consciousness there is in this 
higher activity. Here the potential errors cluster. Knowledge presents 
the conscious animal with a world of being in which he is himself 
a presence. How easy to identify that presence with the presence 
in the knowing act, which is consciousness. What ineffable corres- 
pondence there is between the new world of knowledge and the 
new consciousness that accompanies it, between the awoken to 
and the awakened. How easy to confuse them, to say ‘of course 
it’s all the same thing, that’s the whole point of knowledge, which 
not to see is stupid’. Especially in terms of the awakening is this 
confusion easy, for we do awake, as it were in one act, to new 
awareness and to awareness of ourselves, and popular writers on 
evolution will talk of the advent of human consciousness as though 
it were, not only concomitantly but really, the same as the advent 
of self-awareness. Once this confusion has been made, we can 
either conclude, if we are idealistically inclined, that ‘I am an act 
of self-awareness’, or, if our bent is more real and earthly, that ‘I 
am just a sort of lump, of which I am occasionally aware’. For both 
views, consciousness is consciousness-of. The fatal slip has been 
made from the true notion of consciousness, initially defined and 
more easily maintained for acts not formally cognitive (for getting 
out of bed is not formally a cognitive act), more difficult to hold 
onto when the life of consciousness has issued in the light of know- 
ledge. More difficult, at least, for people who go in for this absurd 
game of philosophy, not apparently for others. I wrote up this 
morning on the blackboard that ‘myself aware is not the same thing 
as self-awareness’, and not a single member of the form could begin 
to understand how this could be anything but obvious. 
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What do we get out of all this? That consciousness, that with 
which I go about my various tasks and pleasures, that which I 
have much of as I get these words onto my typewriter, is not the 
same thing as the obscure self-awareness I have in those tasks and 
pleasures and now as I sit here typing. Therefore any problem that 
there is about the consciousness of Christ is not a problem as to 
how that consciousness could ‘register’ a divine self. Consciousness 
does not ‘register’ anything. It is not that kind of thing. It is not a 
perception but the sheer life of an intelligent being. It is not for that 
a coarse thing, mere raw material for knowledge. Jt is fine in pro- 
portion as knowledge is fine. It is the most intimate thing. In a 
sense I think it can be said to add nothing to the sheer being of the 
knower. I can say, of consciousness, ‘there, indeed, I am’, but I 
must not read this off as ‘there I am!’ Indeed, it is because of this 
that consciousness, slurred over into knowledge, produces the error, 
endemic to fallen man, of thinking that one is God. It is the most 
intimate thing, and for this reason it is rightly chosen as the sort 
of thing we ought to have in mind when we try to formulate the 
mystery of Christ’s human psychology. But if we do take it we must 
play fair with it. Of Christ’s human knowledge there will be wonderful 
things to say. That it is not a dim self-awareness like ours, that his 
soul, bathed in the vision of God, is perfectly lucid to itself. But 
none of these things has formal relevance to the colossal fact that 
Christ’s human consciousness is God’s human consciousness, a 
fact which is as true of the tortured consciousness on the Cross as 
of Christ alone ‘in the prayer of God’. 

Solipsism consists in reducing all knowledge to self-contemplation. 
But any confusion of knowledge and consciousness is reductively 
solipsistic. Thus, while authors who treat of our problem avoid the 
naiveté of conceiving self-awareness as a straight look in, they do 
not so easily escape the notion that self-awareness as we actually 
have it is identical with consciousness. The dangerous error is not 
that which identifies self-awareness as an inward look, but that which 
indentifies consciousness as self-awareness. It is not an error about 
self-awareness but an error about consciousness. Let it be clear, then, 
once for all, that when we hear that the human consciousness of 
Christ, to be God’s, must either be some sort of a line on God as 
the self or must have as its centre some sort of a human ego and be 
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God’s only in the sense that Christ ‘knows himself in the beatific 
vision’, it is not a theological problem we are encountering but the 
extrapolation into theology of a philosophical muddle. It is not a 
theological problem, and it is not the problem raised by the human 
consciousness of Christ. 

Before going any further it will be well to consolidate the difficult 
notion of consciousness. It is an irreducible notion, hence the 
difficulty it presents to the thinker, hence its making no difficulty 
whatever for common sense. It is irreducible, and so we say ‘we 
know what we mean by it’. But this can become, imperceptibly, 
‘we mean what we know, that is what consciousness is, just jolly 
well knowing’. The true concept of consciousness is as strange for 
the thinker as the fact of it is familiar to the common man — 
strange and wonderfully liberating, for sanity, which we live in 
quite naturally, is a rare and wonderful air in philosophical dis- 
course. We might ‘place’ this concept by contrasts. In contrast, 
then, with (for instance) ‘vitality’, it sounds a cognitive note. In 
this contrast it also, I think, suggests sheer being. ‘There, I not only 
live but am.’ It as it were perfects the concept of vitality, which 
seems on the point of turning into something else. In contrast with 
‘cognition’, it suggests being as vitality (or is the other way round?), 
not the lazy ‘being’ that contrasts with cognition as “brute fact’, 
but the ‘being’ that is the intimate reality of cognition. In contrast 
with knowing, the being of the knower. Finally, getting perilously 
close to phantasm, we might say that the difficulty and excitement 
we experience with this concept is due to the fact that we are at or in 
the wall of separation which divides ‘outside’ from ‘inside’, and the 
wall is eggshell china, and if it vanished we should be God. But all 
this talk is optional. 

If somebody knows, then he must be described as conscious. If 
that consciousness is itself a knowing, then there is someone know- 
ing that, That someone must be described as conscious. If that 
consciousness is a knowing, and so on. If you want any more you 
can sing it yourself. Then try saying that if consciousness is not a 
knowing, then the knower is unconscious. If the knower is uncon- 
scious, then he doesn’t know. Thus, by reductio ad absurdum, we 
see that ‘consciousness is a knowing’ won’t do. On the other hand, 
this purely negative result seems to make the knower unconscious. 
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But there is a decent chance that from the dialectic the positive 
primary and irreducible meaning of ‘consciousness’ will appear. It 
may help if we say that consciousness is the proper /ife of a knower, 
thus elucidating one irreducible term by another. For it is pretty 
clear that ‘life’ does not mean perception. But if we retort that the 
life of a knower is perception, then we have missed the use of this 
gimmick, and have to get pulled back into the dialectic. 

The confusion of consciousness and knowledge is, we have seen, 
solipsistic. The obverse of this truth is that it is only in God that 
they are identical. The next point to observe is that what tempts 
us to make the confusion is intellectual consciousness, and we have 
seen why this is. Now the positive aspect of this easy occasion of 
error is the great metaphysical truth that created knowledge is a 
participation in the uncreated light. 

In fact, knowledge is a universe of which God is the centre. The 
beings in the universe have thus two centres each, a personal centre 
and a centre for knowledge. In God alone the centre of being is 
the centre of knowledge. The creature, for self-knowledge, does not 
go straight in to his own centre but must be polarized round God. 
The full reason for this is that God’s knowledge is not only the light 
in which I must participate if I am to know anything, but the very 
cause of my being, so that when God is known in himself I shall 
have perfect self-knowledge, the only perfect self-knowledge available 
to the creature. Noverim te, et noverim me. If we don’t know what 
knowledge is, it will seem obvious that a being’s ‘source of informa- 
tion about himself’ is himself. But it is not so. Only God centres 
cognitively and ontologically in one same act. In the last resort, the 
naive concept of consciousness arises from thinking that this is 
how the creature too works: that he too has only to consult himself. 
But knowledge is such, its universe such, that he could only consult 
himself by cutting out from knowledge, in which case the self- 
consultation is without any meaning. 

We can now give a more exact account of the false problem of 
Christ’s consciousness. Christ was God, and said so. Therefore, it is 
said, he must have known this ‘by his human consciousness’. Now 
the model that is being (unconsciously!) employed is in fact that of 
divine consciousness, whereby God in one simple act is conscious, 
knows himself, and declares himself. That’s the sort of thing that 
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would have to have happened for Christ, in his human consciousness, 
to have known himself and declared himself to be God. It is then 
seen that this goes too far and endangers the distinction of the 
natures. But it is not seen why it goes too far, for the business of 
consciousness and knowledge has not been worked out. There 
follows a reaction, wherein ‘God as the subject of human con- 
sciousness’ loses all real meaning. Christ’s human consciousness 
cannot have contained direct information of his divinity. This is 
perfectly true, but it is not realised why it is true. It is for the very 
simple reason that human consciousness never contains information 
of any kind. It just isn’t that kind of thing. 

Concerned to preserve the distinction of natures in Christ, we 
feel we must avoid letting the divine subject ‘get through’ into the 
human experience. But the subject never ‘gets through’ into 
experience. This, then, is how the error runs: we think it does get 
through in our experience. We see that it can’t get through into 
Christ’s experience. And so we conclude, quite falsely, that Christ’s 
experience is not God’s as mine is mine. 

When I say that the subject does not get through, I do not mean 
that it is ‘in the dark’. I mean that it is not the light. And in so far 
as it is in the light, it is not in its own light. What we have above all 
to avoid is the idea of consciousness as ‘the self as light’, spreading 
out, of itself, into the act of knowledge, being of itself the act of 
knowledge. That is the case with God, whose self is knowledge and 
the object of knowledge, for whom is no distinction of subject and 
object. It is not our case. It is not the case of Christ’s human 
consciousness. 

Let us see what we have been doing. We have not been tackling 
the problem of Christ’s consciousness. We have only been saying 
where that problem cannot lie, what that problem cannot be. It 
cannot be the problem of how Christ’s human experience ‘registered 
God as its subject. This problem is incoherent because it supposes 
that the subject of experience is, qua subject of experience, perceived 

Perhaps we have done a little more. Though we have not positively 
contributed to the understanding of ‘God humanly conscious’, we 
have relieved the Christian mind of a certain burden : the notion. 
produced by an inexact speculation, that ‘God humanly conscious 
cannot mean just that. If it meant just that, the speculation says 
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it would make God the subjective light of a human experience. It 
would not. “Peter conscious’ does not make Peter the subjective 
light of a human experience. Thus at least one —and that I am 
sure the principal — source of the theological scruple, the theological 
‘yes, but’, has been stopped. The mitigation of the awful mystery 
of the Cross, implicit I fear in most modern attempts to tackle our 
problem, is a theological scruple born of a philosophical muddle. 
And as the muddle clears, the true problem emerges in a hard and 
convincing focus. Released from having to mean something else, 
‘God humanly conscious’ begins to mean itself. 

‘God humanly conscious’ does not mean ‘human consciousness 
registering God.’ The problem it presents is not formally a problem 
of human consciousness. It cannot be phrased with ‘human con- 
sciousness’ as the subject: “how could a human consciousness, etc?’ 
God is the subject, and the problem is, if you like, a problem for 
God. This is a silly way of talking, but let us be patient with ourselves. 

The problem is ‘how could God be humanly conscious?’ Now 
we’re talking. For when we put the problem in that form, we are 
seeking to understand the Incarnation in causa. And of course we 
can’t. But we can say why we can’t, and there is light in the answer, 
the answer in a sense is ‘light’. It is because the cause of the In- 
carnation, like the cause of all creating, is the knowledge of God. 
Not only in the sense that only God knows how he did it, but in 
the sense that God did it by knowing himself in a certain way. 
Scientia Dei causa rerum. God created me by knowing himself 
as the creator of me. God created the hypostatic union by knowing 
himself a man. This statement gives, as it were, the structure of ‘the 
Incarnation in causa’ though not its understanding. As such, it is 
the proper answer to the question ‘how could God be humanly 
conscious?’ This is a strange result, but inescapable. The question, 
the problem, cleared of its improper formulations, was ‘how could 
God be humanly conscious ?’ Atqui the question asked for the 
Incarnation in causa. Atqui the Incarnation in causa is “God knowing 
himself a man’. Ergo the answer to ‘how could God be humanly 
conscious?’ is ‘by knowing himself a man’. 

Immediately the difficulties swarm up. ‘You haven’t answered 
the question. You answer with God’s divine knowledge, while the 
question concerns his human consciousness.’ But at this point we 
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must be very formal — for in spite of current fashions which make 
reason lower than intuition and vital experience, it must be said 
that when the mind is brought to these truly deep matters, it is 
impoverished of all except reason, and it is reason, not intuition, 
that is said to be ‘illuminated by faith’, at least if it is theology we 
would be writing. Being formal, then, what is meant by saying the 
question concerns Christ’s human consciousness? I cannot see 
how a question can be said to be concerned with something unless 
it can be formulated with that something as the subject. And we 
have seen that our question does not run: ‘how could a human 
consciousness, etc?’ Therefore the question does not formally con- 
cern Christ’s human consciousness. The question has been put in 
its proper form, and it has been properly answered. And I think 
that any objection to the answer will be found to be trying to pull 
the question into its inexact form. And if we stick to the formality 
of the reasoning, it should be clear that we do not, in the answer, 
equate “God’s knowing himself a man’ with “God’s human con- 
sciousness’, but with ‘God’s having a human consciousness’. Yes, 
but what happened in that consciousness? God knew, as a man 
knows, finitely. But how was this knowledge, consciously, God’s? 
And so we pull the question back into the mud of unreason. 

Still, how do we feel about it? It seems to me that the answer is 
more than verbal. In conjunction with the negative clarification to 
which this article has been largely devoted, it sheds a tenuous but 
real and beatific light. After all, we have St Thomas’s word for it — 
and that’s good enough for me — that theology is a rational science 
enlightened, in a ‘subalternated’ form, with the knowledge God 
has of himself. Well, here is a theological enquiry, into God’s great 
saving mystery, which is led precisely to ‘God’s knowledge of 
himself’ as its conclusion. The implication is striking. 

If we do not take this way, the human consciousness of Christ 
gets a would-be exhaustive treatment in terms of his beatific human 
knowledge, while the divine subjectivity of his acting and suffering 
is conceived in non-conscious terms, as some sort of divine author- 
ship or ratification. ‘That God suffered’ merely means that ‘suffering’ 
may be attributed to ‘God’. And this is to empty out the whole 
reality of the Incarnation, our liberation from deadly sin and all 
our bliss. This too can be put more rigorously, as follows. 
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‘That God was humanly conscious’ is the ground for attributing 
human acts to God. And the hypostatic union is the ground for 
this attribution. Therefore ‘that God was humanly conscious’ is 
coextensive with the mystery of the Incarnation. And as it would be 
false to say that “God was a man’ means merely that we can attribute 
human acts to God, so it would be false to say that ‘God was 
humanly conscious’ means merely that we can attribute human 
acts to God. If we make attribution the ground instead of the 
consequence, we reduce God’s personalising of the Cross to some 
sort of divine underwriting of the whole business. 

Finally, there is a problem as to ‘how Christ as man knew that 
he was God’. Once, however, this is seen to be quite distinct from 
the problem we have been examining — and it must be admitted 
that the phrasing of it suggests that this has not been seen — it 
becomes a subsidiary one. The answer lies in Christ’s beatific vision. 
As Thomas says in this context, each beatus sees, in God, all that 
concerns himself. So Christ sees in the divine essence all creation 
centred in his humanity, and he sees all that belongs to a humanity 
that is God’s. To demand more, to demand that his human know- 
ledge contains God as its subject, is to switch the question round, 
to try to answer, in terms of created knowledge, the big question 
that cannot be answered in those terms. It should be clear that if 
our question, of how God was humanly conscious, is coextensive 
with the mystery of the Incarnation, then to answer the question in 
terms of created knowledge is to say that the hypostatic union is a 
unio secundum cognitionem. Which is simply heretical. Thus, if we 
take Pére Galtier’s book L’ Unité du Christ, and ask ‘which question 
is it answering?’ we are compelled to say that if it is only the second 
question — which it should be, because his answer is in terms of the 
beatific vision — it is hard to see how a book is required, and that 
if it is the big question, then no amount of books in his terms can 
give us the answer." 
1Qne of P. Galtier’s main concerns is to find the right human base for Christ’s 
assertions of his divinity. It is here, in the sphere of human communication, that the 
necessity of having a human base is most urgent. Is there a huge problem here? We 
speak what we know, and if it falls to us, as it fell in a unique way to Christ, to speak 
what we are, then we speak what we know we are. Therefore Christ speaks from the 
knowledge he has received from God. There is no question of his speaking from a 


‘consciousness’ regarded as in some sort of a contact, quasi-cognitive, with a subjective 
‘centre’. The whole notion is incoherent. ‘Comme centre ou foyer d’activité psychique 
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This is the solution in principle. But it cannot quite be left there. 
And now that the question of Christ’s human knowledge has been 
distinguished from the big question of his human consciousness, 
it will be useful to explore this secondary question a little further. 
The reader will have noticed that, when J came to mention the 
self-knowledge Christ had in his human nature, I made a shift and 
called it a knowing of his sou/. In this shift I lay myself open to the 
charge of evading an issue. Would you not, an objector might say, 
have called this knowledge a knowledge of himself if you had not 
had your eye on the dogmatic truth that Christ did not have a 
human self? And if that is what you would have said, does this not 
show an uncomfortable feeling that your thought will not follow 
through in an orthodox sense, so that you have to shift your 
terminology at the crucial point? 

Let us first remember what it was that caused the temptation to 
equate consciousness with self-awareness. It was rational con- 
sciousness. It was because (now to expand the thought) with rational 
consciousness the vitality that constitutes consciousness at the lower 
levels becomes the vitality of intelligence, so that we are tempted to 
give, as simply equivalent to consciousness here, ‘that we just know’. 
We shan’t surrender to the temptation. Intellectual consciousness 
is not knowledge. Nevertheless there is cognate to it a certain 
intimate knowing, a self-knowledge, that is not cognate to sensible 
consciousness. This is a certain presence of the soul to itself in the 
act of knowledge. Now one reason why this may not be equated 
simply with consciousness is that it is a knowledge. Another reason 
is that what is known is not, simply, the knower, for this is the case 
with God alone. It is the soul, whose presence to itself constitutes 
the temptation to equate consciousness with knowledge. Now 
these two reasons are, I think, connected. That consciousness is 
not knowledge, and that J do not know myself as I simply am, 
are one same truth. For consciousness is of the knower subjectively, 
strictement personnel et incommunicable, on ne découvre, ici, que la conscience 
humaine. Par elle-méme, elle suffit 4 établir ’'unité psychologique qui convient a la 
personne du Fils de Dieu incarné’ (op. cit. 367). Surely Christ puts it better when he 
says ‘we speak what we know and we testify what we have seen’ (John iii, 11). And we 
might ask: if this ‘centre’ is ‘incommunicable’, how will it serve Galtier as a ground 
of communication? Consciousness is incommunicable, because it is not a perception. 
Galtier wants to have it both ways: consciousness as a piece of private information 


which, qua private, is incommunicable, and which, qua perception, can be somehow 
translated into common language. 
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is his being a knower, and anything I know, even myself, is 
the known, not the knower knowing. Now into this ‘ignorance’, 
this thing that I can’t know, there dovetails, as it were, what I can 
know of myself, my soul or mens. I can know it in its act of under- 
standing and in its act of informing my body. What I cannot know 
is the sheer me that is thus constituted. That is not available to 
knowledge, since the knowledge of it would have to be sheer con- 
sciousness, and these can never be equated. Now in one sense this 
unknownness of sheer me is equivalent to the unknownness, for 
Christ’s human mind, of God as his self. But in another sense the 
equivalence breaks down. Because for me, not only the unknowing 
but also the unknown are at the human level. For Christ, there is 
nothing unknown at the human level. What is unknown is only 
what, known, would make him God and not man at all. In knowing 
his soul perfectly as spirit and as informing his body, he is knowing 
all that there is to know there, for his soul does not inform his body 
to constitute him who created me. Thus, paradoxically, Christ, who 
had not a human self, had complete human self-knowledge, whereas 
I, who have, have not. To say that, if words mean anything, ‘human 
self-knowledge’ implies a human ego, is in fact a grave misuse of 
language. For the term of my self-knowledge is not my ego, not 
the sheer God-made mystery of myself, it is that of myself that 1s 
revealed in knowledge. It is only a self-knowledge falsely equated 
with consciousness that would be a knowledge of my ego. The 
object of my self-knowledge is ‘my soul informing my body and 
spiritually alive’, not the self that is thereby constituted. If that 
can be called self-knowledge — and nothing else coherently can — 
then the equivalent knowledge in Christ is to be called self- 
knowledge. The enormous difference is that the mystery of myself 
stands behind this self-knowledge as an enigma, whereas for Christ 
there is no enigma at all. So I reply that if words mean anything, 
if words are being correctly used, Christ had a human self-knowledge 
incomparably more perfect than has ever been had by any creature. 
The false deduction, from ‘human self-knowledge’, of ‘a human 
ego’ is precisely an example of the mental confusion that starts 
by misconceiving human psychology and then creates out of this 
confusion a false problem of Christ: the notion that there is a thing 
called ‘the self’ that is, indifferently, the knower and the known. 
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Thus we see how the confusion that prevents the correct formulation 
of the big problem reappears unchanged in the theatre of Christ's 
human knowledge, whither precisely its authors go in search of the 
solution they have not been able to find in the proper place. And as 
our main concern is to wrestle with this confusion, it is useful to 
see how it works itself out all along the line. 

Our main concern has been to show that self-knowledge is not 
consciousness, but this lays on us the obligation of saying what 
self-knowledge then is. This we are now able to do. It is something 
implicit in intellectual consciousness and distinguishes the latter 
from lower forms. Its object is the soul and not ‘the self’. And, 
while having to be distinguished from consciousness. as such, it 
distinguishes intellectual consciousness from lower forms. It is, 
within the general sphere of consciousness, the distinguishing mark 
of intellectual consciousness, and it is this fact that leads people 
to say over-hastily that it is that consciousness, the “we just know 
people and the evolution people mentioned earlier. Especially is 
this temptation urgent when we reflect that intellectual consciousness 
is not only a kind of consciousness but is in a sense the ratio, the 
point, of all consciousness, where the rational being ‘becomes 
himself’. If it is in a sense the whole of consciousness, is not its 
distinguishing mark (self-knowledge) prevented from distinguishing 
it over-against other forms of consciousness and compelled to 
distinguish consciousness as such from everything else? And if it 
distinguishes consciousness as such, then it is what consciousness is. 
But the fact remains that it does distinguish one form of conscious- 
ness from others, that it is only on those terms that it qualifies as a 
qualification of consciousness. Some may like the sort of mental 
procedure that builds up with the proper distinctions and then 
arrives at a sort of globular totality in which they are happily 
dissolved. They may even be arrogant enough (or is it innocent 
enough) to think that that is what happened to Thomas when he 
said it was only straw. 

It becomes clear that the term ‘ego’, worse, ‘the ego’, has to be 
avoided. If one had set oneself to think up a concept designed to 
confuse, one could hardly have done better. It tries to mean, in- 
differently, the person from without and the person from within. 
I (ego) am the source of my actions, and his ego is the source of his 
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actions. Further, it confuses consciousness and self-awareness. I 
am the source of my actions, and that is consciousness, but underline 
‘T’ by putting it into Latin and thus inviting the scientific attention 
that Greek or Latin technicalities always invite, and this source 
becomes, qua source, something intued and named. Or we might 
put it this way. “My ego’ means ‘myself when I think about myself’, 
it means * “I” for me.’ It does not mean the ‘I’ in ‘I love’ or ‘I think’ 
or ‘I am happy’. But grammatically it does mean this. So de facto 
it comprises the two meanings, of self-awareness and consciousness. 
And the innocent thinker, asked to say how I, as a source of actions, 
differ from a machine in this respect, will say “as a conscious source’, 
meaning ‘a source aware of itself’. It is significant that writers on 
our problem often refer to Christ’s ego-assertions as that which 
above all provokes the problem. The ‘ego’ of their problem has 
precisely the ambivalence of source and intuited source which is 
the cause of all the trouble. It may be said categorically that any 
treatment of our problem, or indeed of any problem to do with 
the psychology of Christ, that makes extensive and confident use 
of the term ‘ego’ is simply out. 

The effort of mind-clearing so inadequately indicated in these 
pages is more like the effort of a lifetime, and it involves the study 
of a good deal more than Christology. It has been really under- 
taken by Bernard Lonergan, s.J., to whom I am entirely indebted 
for what I have been able to understand of this matter.” It must be 
undertaken by the mind with a subtlety and thoroughness that one 
could not inflict on all whom we are called to teach. But successfully 
undertaken, it will affect all our teaching. It will remove that un- 
spoken qualifying clause that must be present when we teach, with 
a half-cleared mind, that God suffered for us. Theologians tend to 
get jammed somewhere between the ‘partripassianism’ of which 
‘the faithful’ are sometimes accused and the burning vision and 
desperate charity of Paul. It is a no-man’s-land, and vanishes in 
the light of reason. 

It should be added that the work of clarification here undertaken 
is really a work that each must do for himself. The most that can 
be done on the page or by talking is to spark off the reader or hearer 


2 De Constitutione Christi Ontologica et Psychologica, Romae apud Aedes Universitatis 
Gregorianae 1958. 
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into seeing that he has got this fundamental business of conscious- 
ness in the wrong order. The mistake is such a personal one that 
one man’s discovery and exposure of it is liable to fail in inviting 
another man to the task. And such are the vicissitudes of human 
communication, that the more convinced and emphatic he becomes 
the more he is likely to baffle. Lonergan must have baffled many 
by his repeated insistence that ‘knowing does not consist in taking 
a look’. But if you do get his point, your mind is changed. 

And yet, is it all that difficult? Is it such a business? After finishing 
this article, I asked a class of boys, average age 16, to help me work 
out a definition of consciousness. What struck me rather forcibly 
was that everyone agreed that being conscious did not mean being 
aware of yourself. The confusion of these two notions, that has 
produced a spate of theological literature, is for the young mind 
not even a temptation, it would seem. Nor can this be attributed 
to a lack of perception, as some very clear and positive notions 
of the consciousness that is other than self-awareness were forth- 
coming. The first definition offered was ‘a state of awareness of 
what you are doing’. I then asked whether this meant being aware 
of yourself as doing it. Answer, a rather wobbly ‘no’. To consolidate 
this, I asked whether one is conscious when one is thinking or 
reading a book. Yes, of course. Is one perhaps more conscious 
when one is thinking than when one is doing something? Well, 
it all depends, but on the whole ‘yes’. In which occupation is one 
more aware of oneself, in thinking or in doing something with one’s 
hands ? In the latter. Therefore it would seem that where one is the 
more conscious (in thinking, etc.), one is less aware of oneself. 
Therefore self-awareness, far from being synonymous with con- 
sciousness, would seem to vary in inverse proportion to it. 

The first definition offered reminded me of something I had 
forgotten, that consciousness can be present even in non-cognitional 
acts. It also suggested that it is in relation to acts rather than to 
‘knowledge’ regarded rather passively that we should consider 
consciousness: and that the reason why one is more conscious in 
relation to knowing is that knowing is really more active than 
working with one’s hands, and not that knowing puts an object 
in our minds. And within the sphere of knowing, one is more con- 
scious in making a judgment than in perceiving sensibly. And if 
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it is the act of knowledge that makes the subject conscious, it 
becomes all the clearer that consciousness is your relation to what 
you know, zor the relating of it to yourself. One also sees more 
clearly on these lines the close connexion between consciousness 
and the attribution of acts to the person. 

In general, the notion that emerged from this enquiry was of 
consciousness as the sheer vitality of the rational animal. We were 
simply miles away from the interior téte-d-téte inside one féte that 
has been the notion of consciousness among the sophisticated. An 
experience like this gives one serious pause as an intellectual. We who 
read the books and think and think know incomparably more than 
those boys. Yet it may be that the balance of our minds has deterior- 
ated imperceptibly in the process. I mean, that there is in us an 
enormous preponderance of ideas, taken on board for their ‘sug- 
gestive’ possibilities and not worked out, over the sheer naked 
exercise of the rational mind. It is of such an unbalance in the 
adult mind that non-perennial philosophies are born. 

While the enquiry we have undertaken is provoked by the fact 
that God was humanly conscious as a fact that grounds all the 
acts of Christ, it is especially urged on us by the mystery of the 
Cross, and it is the mystery of the Cross above all that is derogated 
from by an inadequate theology. It is not then surprising that the 
consideration of suffering puts the greatest strain on our thought 
about consciousness. We encounter here a paradox: that while 
suffering turns consciousness more and more into self-awareness, 
it also brings out with rather terrifying clarity that they are not the 
same thing. For what happens is that the field of consciousness is 
filled more and more with self-awareness until there is nothing left 
but a sheer presence of the sufferer to himself, but when that is 
complete there is no more consciousness. Hence the dark saying of, 
I think, Heidegger, that a man’s death is himself. Now we have 
seen that a self-awareness that would be the same thing as the 
identity of someone with himself would have cut out from con- 
sciousness which, as relation to knowledge, is the condition of any 
self-awareness: so that a simple and absolute self-awareness would 
be no self-awareness at all. That cut-out from the world of light 
and knowledge, that dark simplification of the self, is effected by 
suffering at its extremity, so that the creature in that state is a sort 
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of darkened replica of God. God is simply present to himself because 
he is simply knowledge. The creature is simply present to himself 
only by having no knowledge left. This makes it easier to see that 
suffering is the penalty of sin, for it is, as a fact, that being-in- 
himself that the sinner has willed. I would not dare to show how all 
this relates to the Passion of Christ. In any case, it is rather some- 
thing that each must find for himself as a theme of sorrow and love. 

That God suffered for us is a mystery of which we can have 
little understanding. But that little is vital for us. It is attained by 
so correcting our thought that it does not confuse the mystery, 
does not make it mean less than itself. It is interesting, it is indeed 
of practical consequence, to see how there issues from the heart of 
Christian truth thus weakened a blurred conception of the meaning 
of suffering in Christian life. A recent symposium, Christian Ascetic- 
ism and Modern Man, \eft one with the impression that there 
are two versions of the value of suffering in the Christian life, 
always popping up, now one now the other, not exactly mutually 
contradictory but tending to be so or failing to meet at all. One, 
that gets called ‘the classical conception’, insists that suffering is an 
evil and is only of value as the necessary concomitant of the removal 
of obstacles to union with God. The other view finds this seriously 
inadequate, and insists that the Christian wants to suffer simply 
because God has suffered on the Cross. Pressed, it will go on to 
say that God has thus conferred a new value on suffering, has 
changed its meaning. But then it may be asked, is to want to suffer 
because God has suffered quite the same thing as to want to suffer 
with God, with Christ? This latter is the desire of the saints, and it 
has a precision about it that is blurred by the former. The point is 
that the blurred version is due to a failure really to conceive in its 
dynamic simplicity and uniqueness the truth that ‘God has suffered’. 
Something called ‘suffering’ is stamped with the divine seal and 
thus gets a value in itself. We then remind ourselves that suffering 
has no value in itself, only an extrinsic value from the fact that 
God has taken it on. Which seems to undermine the original 
intention. What is happening is that the mind is wobbling 
incoherently between the two poles of ‘suffering’ and ‘God’. And 
the root reason for this is that a deeper obstacle of the mind has 
prevented a real and realistic understanding of the statement that 
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God suffered. The understanding is verbal. It rests on the ‘com- 
munication of idioms’ instead of seeing these as the post factum 
analysis of a vital fact. Once the removal of pseudo-speculative 
obstacles has enabled the statement to become real, the Passion of 
God becomes a clarion call to the depths of the soul, as clear and 
single as the soul is simple, addressed to that of us which is made 
for the prima veritas. It is thus that ‘suffering’ is changed: from 
something somehow conceived, to be assigned a ‘value’, to a simple 
act of God. It is the Cross, not ‘suffering’, that is the ‘value’, the 
enormous prize, the deliciae sanctorum. And thus a man who 
suffers can pass, with a terrible delight, as it were vertiginously, 
from the flat alternatives of ‘accepting’ his suffering and rebelling 
against it, into the charmed circle of the living and dying God. 
Then the word ‘value’ and all the other words become drab, dull, 
rubbish. And it is just where suffering comes to a man as wholly 
unmerited that taking the Cross is more clearly the adventure that 
it always is. Even more than the unmerited suffering that comes 
from ‘nature’, is that which comes from persons, from betrayal, 
clear with the voice of God. Just where the issues are most clear at 
the human level, where the victim cannot but know that he is 
innocent, God can shine with his own terrible and wonderful 
clarity and the man will with delight see his innocence as sheer 
universal human guilt and co-operate in its expiation by Blood 
not his own. In its essence, the hearing of the word of the Cross 
is the passing from the finite to the infinite. Tat is union with God, 
not the private mystical affair for which suffering is a moral dentistry. 
The Passion is the finger of God laid on the depths of the soul and 
expanding it to infinite truth. The truth that God has suffered 
touches the spirit that is made of truth, by truth, for truth. A man’s 
suffering, his loss of his life in this world, is the most intimate thing 
of him, and to say that it is given a new meaning by the Cross is 
true but quite inadequate. It is not merely transvaluated by God 
but made God’s own, so that for the man to be lost in this world 
is to be lost in God. A man passes, whether from his egoism or 
from his sense of justice, into acceptance of the act of God that 
has undone him, and thence on for ever into the God of the Cross. 
The mystery is his, the mystery that God has suffered. The Cross 
is God in this world of pain, but then it is this world of pain in God, 
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into whom the soul of the sufferer is snatched and learns an incom- 
prehensible grammar of sorrow and forgiveness. The mystery that 
is the delight and strength of the soul is suffering not made new 
but made God’s. The suffering that is God’s is not merely a new 
suffering but a new thing, the one thing, to be called fire or light 
or the bread of life. It escapes completely from the alternatives 
imposed on suffering by the unquickened mind, of being valued 
intrinsically or extrinsically. As God evades our alternatives, so 
does his Passion. And this may not be known outside the precise 
faith of the Incarnation. For the theologian has learned that suffering 
is personal more deeply than it is natural, and he is to find this 
truth of the reason, this real tragedy, in the truth of faith where its 
logic is amazingly confirmed, for here indeed it is the Person and 
only the Person who has suffered. Again, he has learned the mystery 
of human consciousness by a right use of his reason, which puts no 
obstacle between the mind and that prodigious concept the human 
consciousness of God. By a good use of his reason he has learned 
a relation of human consciousness to the person that is free of all 
the subterfuges whereby consciousness gets turned round onto ‘the 
self? to complete a private circle of self-awareness: consciousness 
whereby a man is himself but not of himself, a reality of him that 
only God limits, that clear thing of man’s being, clear of the darkness 
but clear too of man’s inspection: just that, and that has been God’s. 
That has been raised on the Cross, and God thus conscious has 
wept unspeakable tears. There is in all this a fine rational balance 
of truth in which Catholic faith shines. The human consciousness 
of God is not for man’s inspection, but happy the thinker who has. 
grasped this great truth, that consciousness is never a thing of 
inspection. 

When all this has been learned, and the Cross has become the 
prize, the hidden of God’s face wherein a man is hidden, then all! 
the oppositions disappear. Those outside can say that Thomas: 
‘over-emphasised the Passion’, they can tell us of a ‘Cross-theology’ 
and a ‘Resurrection-theology’. All this is perfectly meaningless. 
The only question is ‘did Thomas get the point about the Cross, 
did he bring his reason to this centre where understanding is burnt: 
away with the passion of simple faith?” To know the Cross is to: 
know God, and that is the Resurrection. 
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THE discussion of moral problems is never a luxury. It is forced 
upon us by a host of unpleasant facts — teddy boys, the withering 
away of the family, nuclear anarchy — and the even more unpleasant 
conviction that all these problems seem to be beyond the power of 
our community to control until we can speak with less divided 
voices on the nature of moral authority. 

Those of us who care become angrier as we become uneasier, and 
we strike out not only at the delinquents but at what appear to 
be the triflers, particularly at those linguistic philosophers who 
seem to be concerned only to produce bigger and better cross-word 
puzzles while Christendom disintegrates. But everything has a 
beginning — even an interest in cross-word puzzles — and linguistic 
analysis often begins when boredom gives way to anger at the 
bludgeoning we receive from the pious platitudes of pulpit, platform 
and press about ‘we stand before the bar of history’, or ‘when we have 
pulled the ship of state off the rocks, we can go off in quest of the 
beautiful’. We realise, of course, that the trouble arises when we 
speak as though values existed and could be distinguished and 
identified as we distinguish and identify tables and chairs; but it is 
very hard not to talk about history, beauty or conscience as though, 
in a special sense, of course, they were tables and chairs at a fancy 
dress ball. We can, however, hardly resent the logical analyst if he 
decides to put an end to the masquerade. If he succeeds in showing 
that such terms can be neither satisfactorily defined nor applied 
without ambiguity and contradiction, we may find ourselves held 
to be guilty of having falsely hypostatized ‘beauty’, of using ‘history’ 
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as an umbrella-concept or of having, in our use of ‘conscience’, 
resorted to logical fictions. 

It is easy to see how the question, ‘Is conscience a logical fiction?” 
could arise, since it is difficult to separate and identify conscience 
either as an entity or an activity ; and although we may not wish 
to doubt its existence, there are at least two good reasons why 
Christians ought to try to establish how it exists. Non-believers 
frequently insist that the Church’s moral teaching on, say, divorce 
and contraception, cannot be said to follow either from the voice 
of conscience or from a reasonable interpretation of the consensus 
of moral teaching in the past or throughout the world. There is 
also the possibility of a collision between my conscience and the 
teaching of the Church as interpreted by the local parish priest. 
An understanding of how conscience exists is necessary before we 
can be sure that these possible collisions are not pseudo-collisions 
that arise from a false conception of the origin of conscience and 
from a tendency to employ the term on occasions as a logical fiction. 

A further difficulty is the claim that is made for conscience as an 
insight possessing an authority which we disobey at our peril. How 
can we justify the acceptance of such an authority and distinguish 
between the true and false dictates of conscience, or to put it in 
the language of contemporary philosophers, if conscience exists, 
how can its dictates be verified? As we pursue this line of investiga- 
tion it soon becomes clear how chancy a guide conscience is and 
how much harder its operation is to distinguish from the after-effects 
of a bad breakfast than used to be supposed. We are much more 
suspicious, nowadays, of those who talk about the moral sense and 
the universal power of the inner light; and Hobbes’s celebrated 
picture of the state of Nature to which man could be reduced if he 
failed to obey the mere legalities of civilised society no longer 
seems a bitter Swiftian piece of ironic self-projection but a deadly 
factual description of 1984, or even of Dachau in 1944: ‘In such 
condition, there is no place for industry; because the fruit thereof 
is uncertain: and consequently no culture of the earth . . . no com- 
modious building . . . no account of time; no arts; no letters; no 
society; and, what is worst of all, continual fear, and danger of 
violent death; and the life of man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, 
and short’. Victorian complacency about the inevitability of moral 
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progress went along with complacency about the existence and 
inerrancy of that moral sense which Wordsworth successfully 
identified as the ‘stern daughter of the voice of God!’ 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice; 

The confidence of reason give; 

And in the light of truth thy bondman let me live! 

If only for the sake of good poetry, it is not a bad idea to ask 
whether conscience is a logical fiction ; and with the disintegration of 
what might be called public school religion, the appeal to a sense of 
duty is not enough. We want to know more. Whence comes this 
compulsion to do my duty and what gives this voice inside me the 
force of law? Does the voice exist, or am I the victim of a linguistic 
deception? 

This suspicion of inner lights and voices has been confirmed by 
the findings of modern psychologists. Thanks to them we are much 
more acutely aware that a seemingly good action may be no more 
than a piece of subtle Pharasaicism prompted by a well-buried bad 
intention, and we tend to think of conscience as what a psychologist 
would call an acquired characteristic ——a little subtler than a 
conditioned reflex, but something of the same kind. How else can 
we explain the diabolical success of brain-washing, in which a 
prisoner can be persuaded not only that his previous convictions 
were mistaken but that he was morally culpable to hold them? 
It is possible to reply that this reversal of values only goes on for 
as long as the brain-washing is kept up, and that, left to himself, 
the prisoner slowly recovers his moral balance; but, less dramatically, 
we are still obliged to accept the existence of the insensitive con- 
science of a Mrs Elton or a Mrs Bennett, and the even more robust 
consciences of the enthusiastic Nazi who was willing to do anything 
for the Fuehrer — and did, of the segregator of races, or of the man 
who believed that it was his duty to drop the first atomic bomb 
upon Japan. This is a diversity of voices which, if it does not disprove 
the existence of one authentic voice, certainly makes us chary of 
calling it ‘the stern daughter of the voice of God’. Why not call it 
the voice of a crazy, mixed-up child and account for it in terms of 
the purest behaviourism? Yet conditioning implies the existence of 
something to be conditioned, and we still need to know the difference 
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between good and bad conditioning. What is clear is that we must 
be suspicious of any explanations of morality which can only be 
verified by an appeal to the results of introspection, and that this 
suspicion is behind most contemporary moral philosophy. 

It accounts for the attitude with which Miss Anscombe pursues 
the analysis of intention in her recently published book.* She is 
trying to suggest that intentional actions are wider than actions 
for which imperatives (in the: sense of conscious reasons) can be 
produced. An intentional action is one which answers the question 
‘why’ in a special way, and such answers ‘are more extensive in 
range than the actions which give reasons for acting’. It is the 
possibility of our being mistaken about the causes of our actions 
which leads her to insist that observation (and, I take it, 
introspection) can only be aids to a correct description of our 
intention, which can only be effectively defined in terms of language. 

With an ingenuity which itself reminds us that Oxford is the 
home of the donnish, pseudonymous detective story, Miss Anscombe 
constructs an anecdote by way of illustration: 

‘A man is pumping water into the cistern which supplies the 
drinking water of a house. Someone has found a way of systematic- 
ally contaminating the source with a deadly cumulative poison 
whose effects are unnoticeable until they can no longer be cured. 
The house is regularly inhabited by a small group of party chiefs, 
with their immediate families, who are in control of a great state; 
they are engaged in exterminating the Jews and perhaps plan a 
world war. The man who contaminated the source has calculated 
that if these people are destroyed some good men will get into power 
who will govern well, or even institute the kingdom of Heaven on 
earth and secure a good life for all the people; and he has revealed 
the calculation, together with the fact about the poison, to the man 
who is pumping.’ 

Can we say simply that the man who is pumping is doing so 
with the intention of poisoning the inhabitants? Since the poison 
is cumulative in its effect, no single bout of pumping constitutes an 
act of poisoning; and the man himself may be doing what he does 
because that is his job, so that when he is asked: ‘Why did you 
replenish the house water supply with poisoned water?’ his reply is 
1 Intent on by G, E. M. Anscombe (Oxford : Basil Blackwell) ros. 6d. 
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not “To polish them off’, but ‘I didn’t care about that, I wanted my 
pay and just did my usual job’ . . . I go with the house, see? and it 
doesn’t matter to me who’s in it.’ Provided his answer to the question 
‘why?’ is spontaneous rather than deliberate and that pumping is 
his usual job, then we cannot say that it is his intention to poison 
the inhabitants. 

Miss Anscombe raises these objections because she wants to show 
how difficult it is to define the action to which the intention is to be 
ascribed. It is not a simple, single action, but at least four separate 
actions: (a) moving the arm up and down, (b) operating the pump, 
(c) replenishing the water supply, and (d) poisoning the inhabitants. 
Each description is part of a series, since it is related to the next as 
means to end, and we can speak, therefore, equally well of four 
corresponding intentions, or of one intention, which is that of the 
last action in the series; and this is the intention with which the act 
in each of its descriptions is done. This final intention, as it were, 
swallows up the other preceding intentions with which the earlier 
members of the action were done: A is done with B as intention, 
B with C, C with D. Therefore A is done with D as intention. Our 
job in finding an intention is, therefore, not to carry out a subtle 
psychological introspection, but to describe and, I assume, set a 
limit to a series of actions in terms of answers to questions ‘why?’ 
The last term in the series will be the intention with which the first 
action was performed. 

That this is not mere analysis for the sake of analysis ought to 
be apparent when we remember how muddled we can become 
about our intentions: a purely intuitive description of an intention 
may not be accurate, precisely because a different account of our 
intention is possible at each separate stage of the action. It is for 
this reason that Miss Anscombe undertakes a discussion of Aristotle’s 
practical syllogism and quotes with particular emphasis the following 
remark from Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations: 

‘“T am not ashamed of what I did then, but of the intention 
which I had.” And didn’t the intention reside a/so in what I did. 
What justifies the shame? The whole history of the incident.’ 

It may be more accurate to regard ‘intentional’ as a reference to a 
‘form’ of description of events; and events are typically described 
in this form when ‘in order to’ or ‘because’ (in one sense) is attached 
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to their description. This is, of course, what we are doing when we 
ascribe intentions to the actions of animals. We are not necessarily 
imputing to them the existence of a mind in a human sense, but 
merely saying ‘what further they are doing in doing something’. 
The cat stalks the bird in order to eat it, and its intention is revealed 
by asking ‘why?’ of its actions. 

To grasp the nature of intentional actions is to understand the 
distinction made by St Thomas Aquinas between speculative and 
practical knowledge. He defines the latter as ‘the cause of what it 
understands’, and it is implicit in the successful doing of something 
—the know-how—as distinct from the possibly unsuccessful 
attempt to explain or talk about what we are doing. This is especially 
applicable to the field of aesthetics and morality, where we frequently 
find ourselves creating something or making a judgement first and 
explaining it afterwards; and it is the awareness of this distinction 
that leads people to speak of moral actions in terms of conditioning 
and habit, and to be suspicious of attempts to limit such actions to 
conscious responses to defined motives. 

Miss Anscombe adopts as the crucial examples of her argument 
the denial of our Lord by St Peter ‘who could do what he intended 
not to, without changing his mind, and yet do it intentionally’. 
This is surely an example of our saying that we intend not to sin, 
but yet still sin; and although there is always the occasion when we 
consciously accept temptation, there are cases when we sin first 
and are aware of it afterwards, when, for example, we find ourselves 
talking uncharitably. Is this the same kind of action as St Peter’s 
denial? If so, we may attempt an explanation in terms of a habit 
formed at a particular time in the past, but once again the difficulty 
arises. When did we first accept the intention consciously to talk 
uncharitably or to deny our friends when we were threatened? This 
is, of course, unanswerable, and as Wittgenstein says, our shame is 
justified by the whole history of the incident, and what reveals the 
history, by describing it, is what reveals the intention, by 
identifying it. 

There are, however, two points in Miss Anscombe’s argument 
which I should like to have seen discussed in greater detail. As a 
series of actions can, theoretically, be endless, what is it leads us to 
recognise the last term for what it is? In the case of actions done 
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by other people, we would probably recognise it in the following 
way: ‘the water pump attendant has given up pumping since the 
inhabitants died, and he continues to express pleasure at the results 
of his actions. He seems to have achieved his purpose, and he must 
therefore have intended the death of the inhabitants.’ But I do not 
see how we can even reach this decision without resorting to some 
kind of teleological explanation of a kind peremptorily dismissed 
by Miss Anscombe. An even greater difficulty, however, is to 
understand how we can identify the final term in a series of actions 
undertaken by ourselves, without recourse to some kind of delibera- 
tion. What I can see is that such deliberation might belong to the 
period after the commission of a series of actions and not before; 
and the merit of Miss Anscombe’s analysis is not only to draw 
attention to this possibility but to reveal the form which our 
description of the intention ought to satisfy. What I cannot see is 
how deliberation could be absent from all parts of an intentional 
action. Isn’t what leads us to identify successfully the last term in a 
series of actions the recognition of our intention for what it is? St 
Peter decided to go on denying our Lord after his action and its 
consequences had been made pretty clear to him; and he recognised 
his intention when the nature of what he was doing—his persistence 
in denial — became clearer to him. He may certainly not have been 
conscious of an intention to deny when he entered the high priest’s 
house, but after the cock had crowed three times he realised that the 
‘history of the incident’ was that of a particular intention for which 
he was willing to accept the consequences. I don’t see that this 
explanation runs counter to Miss Anscombe’s major point that 
intention is a form of practical as distinguished from speculative 
reason; indeed St Peter’s actions might be described as the cause 
of what, later on, he came to understand as his intention to deny 
our Lord if pressed by his enemies. 

This leads me to the second difficulty, which arises from the way 
in which responsibility and intention seem to be related in our 
ordinary thinking. I realise that it is Miss Anscombe’s purpose to 
establish a definition of intention which is purely linguistic and 
ethically neutral, but I do think that the linguistic distinction in our 
use of the word ‘intention’ in describing the actions of a man- 
eating tiger or a lunatic, on the one hand, and the actions of those 
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we deem ‘responsible’ for their actions on the other, is too radical 
to pass without comment. 

It is interesting to see why we do not hold tigers and lunatics 
to be responsible for their actions, and it is surely because they are 
incapable of deliberation either before or after an action. Their 
actions may appear to be intentional, but it is surely stretching the 
term too far to say that they are so in the same sense as St Peter’s 
denial. An intention cannot be certainly established until its definition 
has been accepted and, therefore, recognised: ‘Although I am no 
longer certain of my intention in doing what I did, I am certain that 
it was not with the intention you have described.’ St Peter did not 
recognise his intention until it was defined for him, yet he was 
morally responsible for the whole history of the incident and his 
action was intentional; but the tiger and the lunatic cannot at any 
stage recognize their actions and are not capable of intentional 
actions in the same sense as St Peter. 

I am bringing in here what Miss Anscombe has insisted we should 
keep out: an ethical element in our discussion of intention; but 
one is forced to do so as one realises that, linguistically, our use of the 
term changes when it is used of responsible human actions. Is the 
action of the cat stalking the bird in order to eat it really of the same 
kind as the denial of our Lord by St Peter, and is the application 
of the term ‘intentional’ to both actions an example of using 
intention as an umbrella-concept? Evenif we accept a purely linguistic 
formula for intentional actions, I do not see how it can be applied 
without the aid of factors, such as purpose or deliberation, which 
are not purely linguistic. 

To raise such difficulties is not, however, to question what seems 
to me to be a more fundamental contention: Miss Anscombe’s 
assertion that intentional actions are wider than actions for which 
imperatives (in the sense of conscious reasons) can be produced. 
One of the greatest merits of her argument is the way in which it 
establishes those instances when we are unaware of our intention 
before we act, and it is this part of her analysis which bears directly 
and unfavourably upon the conception of conscience as an inner 
voice providing us with an intuitive certainty that some actions are 
wrong and others right. 
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How strong a claim conscience has, however, can be seen by 
looking at one of the most obvious counter-proposals — that an 
action is right or wrong according to the consequences it produces 
or is intended to produce — especially as it is one much favoured 
by politicians. It is the argument used by those who dropped the 
first atomic bomb and would be willing to drop the next: their 
actions are right because the calculated consequences are good. 
Yet there is always the possibility of basing the calculations upon an 
error — an atomic war might produce consequences worse than any 
conceivable human tyranny — and we can, in any case, never foresee 
all the consequences of an action. Directly we start talking about 
our action in terms of what must be done for the innocent and 
what can be done to the guilty, the old familiar problems of 
definition assert themselves. In an atomic war, are the innocent to 
be defined in terms of the part they play in a particular situation 
(a definition which might include babes in arms and soldiers resting 
or imprisoned), or would you divide the legitimate from the 
illegitimate targets for an atomic bomb in terms of their (assumed) 
intentions towards yourself? Here we are back at intention and at 
the question to which its discussion leads: what it is that obliges 
us to accept responsibility for the consequences of some actions 
and not of others. 

The strength of the case for conscience is the simple way in which 
it solves the difficulty by accepting that a right action need not 
necessarily produce good and by allowing the right and the good 
to remain sundered by an unbridgeable dichotomy. Such were the 
views put forward by Sir David Ross and certain Oxford philosophers 
of a generation or so ago, and it is not merely a change in philo- 
sophical fashion which makes us so suspicious. The practical con- 
sequences of such an attitude daily become more diabolical, since 
it allows us to talk of the bombing and murdering of the innocent 
as a right action, or to justify the fanatical exterminator of Jews 
provided we can be sure that he acted from motives of duty and not 
self interest. But how can I know his motives or intentions for 
certain; and how can he? The contemplation of such consequences 
amidst the dreaming spires of Victorian Oxford was restricted to 
the reading of ‘Old Mortality’ on summer afternoons. It was 
securely historical. 
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Conscience appears to be so hard to separate and identify, that 
it is beginning to look as though there are good grounds for dis- 
missing it as a logical fiction and for talking, in the modern manner, 
about emotive states and pro-attitudes. But the worry remains 
and we attest to it every time we say, as we do say: ‘Have I done 
right? Ought we to suspend nuclear tests? What ought I to do?’ 
And to be worried in this way is to accept obligation; but to what? 
A voice? Yet Miss Anscombe’s analysis has shown that voices are 
not to be relied on. We may not be able to hear them until after 
we have acted; and what is the good of a voice that is intermittently 
accurate and frequently inaudible? Whence comes this obligation; 
of being obliged to obey our consciences as by force of law? Perhaps 
we worry too much. There need not be anything absolute about a 
sense of responsibility, and all this talk about being obliged to 
obey our consciences is an anachronism which is best explained in 
terms of responses to conditioning. The voice of conscience is the 
voice of our station and its duties conditioned in us by custom, 
convention and education, whereby we have become dyed in the 
laws (the phrase and the aspiration are Plato’s), and all linguistic 
analysis can do is to rule out alternative explanations. 

But there is still one point which needs to be cleared up, and 
that is our reason for talking about conscience in terms of 
imperatives. If conscience is what it appears to be{how did the legal 
terminology creep in? Miss Anscombe is prepared to discuss this, 
obliquely in a footnote to Jntention, but more directly in an article 
in the January (1958) number of Philosophy. The footnote reads: 

‘It is worth remarking that the concepts of ‘duty’ and 

“obligation”, and what is now called the “moral’’ sense of 
“ought”, are survivals from a Jaw conception of ethics. The 
modern sense of “moral” is itself a late derivative from these 
survivals. None of these notions occur in Aristotle. The idea that 
actions which are necessary if one is to conform to justice and 
the other virtues are requirements of divine law was found among 
the Stoics, and became generally current through Christianity, 
whose ethical notions come from the Torah.’ 

I should, however, like to turn to an earlier and even more forth- 
right discussion along these lines by Thomas Hobbes in the 
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Leviathan. He, too, insists that a discussion of obligation shall not 
be about voices and responses to conscious imperatives but about 
what is supposed to give these feelings their authority: the moral 
law. He took the line that a discussion of what leads to laws of any 
kind might throw light on moral laws and even account for them; 
and since the very existence of laws implies obedience to them, he 
reformulated the question, ‘why ought I to obey the moral law?’ 
into ‘what gives the moral law its force as law?’ He sets out to 
analyse the nature of law and of its promulgation, and his con- 
clusion is that the character of an imperative is that it is a relation- 
ship between persons and not between persons and ideas, or persons 
and inner voices: 

‘The desires, and other passions of man, are in themselves no 
sin. No more are the actions, that proceed from those passions, 
till they know a law that forbids them: which till laws be made 
they cannot know: nor can any law be made, till they have agreed 
upon the person that shall make it.’ 

A law implies the existence of a law-giver, and the acceptance of a 
moral law would, therefore, imply the existence of an author of that 
law who was prepared to reveal his laws — the God of Revelation. 

Our motives for accepting the imposition of laws are implied 
in the nature and purpose of the law-giver. In civil law we have, 
explicitly or tacitly, authorised our rulers, avouched their actions, 
and are, therefore, bound by our own act. We have done this to 
achieve our own peace, our defence against a common enemy, 
since ‘during the time men live without a common power to keep 
them all in awe, they are in that condition which is called war’. 
Similarly, in the moral law, the motive for obedience is to be found 
in the nature of the law-giver — God — who is, ex-hypothesi, the 
maker of all things, for we are in him and he in us. To disobey the 
moral law is to disobey our natures, since they are created by God, 
the author of that law, and this is perhaps how the metaphor of 
conscience as an inner voice or dialogue arises. Hobbes shrewdly 
remarks that we are bound to obey the moral law, but not to believe 
it, ‘for men’s belief and interior cogitations are not subject to the 
commands, but only to the operation of God, ordinary or extra- 
ordinary’. To believe in the laws is not a duty ‘but a gift which God 
freely giveth to whom he pleaseth’. 
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The use of legal terminology in discussing morality implies the 
existence of God as author of the laws and, conversely, for those 
who deny the existence of God, the notion of obligation seems an 
anachronism which can be justified only by talking about the 
guidance of inner voices or of conscience in such a way as to arouse 
the righteous indignation of every single logical analyst. It is out 
of such a muddle that the bogus question: ‘why ought I to obey 
the moral law or my sense of obligation?’ arises. The answer is 
that if you feel and acknowledge a sense of obligation, then you 
are feeling and acknowledging the existence of a legislator of 
obligation — God — or you are being merely excited or suffering 
from indigestion. 

If we do not believe in God then we should give up the notion 
of obligation and revert to the Pre-Christian, Aristotelian practice 
of talking about what is just and unjust in relation to our aims and 
circumstances, to our station and its duties. Obligation is a meta- 
physical notion, because its formulation makes claims about the 
nature of man and of the universe, and there is no justification for 
its intrusion into a purely secular morality. In such a morality 
‘ought’ is a concept which survives rather as does the appendix in 
our bodies — outside the framework of Christian teaching which 
gave rise to its employment. 

Miss Anscombe’s demolition work now assumes a different 
aspect. If the scope of conscious imperatives is restricted in order 
to show that some of our intentional actions for which we are 
morally responsible cannot be accounted for purely in such terms, 
the consequences are far from being merely negative. They leave 
room for a more formal or legal conception of morality, which 
derives its definition from outside ourselves as the law imposed 
by God through his Revelation and the teaching of his Church, 
yet whose sanctions are experienced both externally and internally 
as the commands of our own natures as they partake of the nature 
of their Creator: 


Thou hast bound bones and veins in me, fastened me flesh, 
And after it almost unmade, what with dread, 

Thy doing: and dost thou touch me afresh? 

Over again I feel thy finger and find thee. 
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The dual source of this obligation explains why introspection can 
never be an entirely reliable aid to the description of our intentions, 
since we are always likely to err, or what is worse — as Hobbes 
reminds us — to lie. 

What is conscience? Is it merely a logical fiction which successfully 
entraps the agnostic into talking about instincts and imperatives 
when he ought to be talking about conditioning and education? 
Yet the very fact of our being able to be conditioned suggests an 
insight so weak as to be practically useless until it is defined and 
developed, rather than a state of complete ethical neutrality. The 
defining and developing must come in from outside; and this 
demonstration that we are neither morally self-sufficient nor in- 
fallible disposes of that abstract and pernicious sophistry — the 
distinction between the right and the good, with its implications 
that some actions can infallibly be recognised as right and wrong 
in themselves. I have never been able to understand how an action 
can be anything in itself other than what it already is, or how one 
can detect moral facts, as they are called, other than by becoming 
a kind of moral sanitary inspector and relying on nothing more 
certain than a sense of smell to detect that evil ‘which is untraceable 
to the drains’. Confusion and uneasiness may remain. They are part 
of the price of apostasy, or as Hobbes says: “By denying the existence 
of God, men may shake off their ease, but not their yoke’. 

To think in terms of a moral law is to solve the relationship of 
the right and the good by confirming the common sense demand 
that right and wrong should derive from good and bad, and that 
right actions ought to produce good results and wrong ones bad 
results. According to the moral law, which Christians are bound to 
accept, certain actions are wholly bad because they are uncon- 
ditionally forbidden by the author of that law, who, in his wisdom, 
knows that the murder of the innocent will always have bad con- 
sequences, and that it is always a bad action. No Christian can 
evade this imperative by talking about a wrong action being right 
in the circumstances and congratulating himself on a clear conscience 
as he drops an atomic bomb on the innocent in order to destroy 
the guilty. Distinctions between the right and the good are only 
necessary when we are having to uphold the primacy of conscience, 
but, on the present view, conscience can tell us nothing until it is 
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formed by the law. We must obey in order to believe and accept 
in order rightly to evaluate; and we must come to see that the 
force of intuitive certainty that some actions are right and others 
wrong is the result of conditioning, or to use a more conventional 
term, of a sound Christian upbringing. Relapsed into a state of 
Nature or exposed to prolonged brain-washing, we might not be so 
certain, but convinced and re-conditioned by our opponents as we 
might be, right and wrong would not have altered because our 
consciences had. 

This analysis may also help to explain why certain Christian 
philosophers insist that although rational reflexion can put forward 
the practical advantages of Christian moral teaching, it cannot 
demonstrate its logical necessity; and there is always a potential 
conflict between the universally and unconditionally binding rules 
of Christian morality in the light of which the Christian has to 
move, and those inner promptings which are so sensitive to particular 
instances and extenuating circumstances. Nor should the Christian 
seek to lose this sensitivity in an orgy of disapproval, for it is one 
thing to accept the rule of law, and quite another to interpret its 
application. Yet try how we will, we cannot derive an ‘ought’ 
from an ‘is’. That adultery is an action with bad social consequences 
few would deny, but such an observation of what appears to be 
the case does not justify the imperative ‘thou shalt not commit 
adultery’. Adulterers with a keen sense of observation are much 
more likely to deduce the maxim ‘if you can’t be good, be careful’. 
On the other hand an ‘ought’ does imply an ‘is’, because the accept- 
ance of an awareness of obligation in ourselves is tantamount to 
the acceptance of an author of the laws to which we are feeling 
obliged — God. If I am prepared to recognise that stealing a 
particular thing from a particular person at a particular time is, 
irrespective of its consequences, a bad action, I am also recognising 
the law of God that stealing as a rule is a bad action, and I am 
recognising not merely the existence of the law, but acknowledging 
the existence of the law-giver. 

In his contribution to the ‘Springs of Morality’, Dom Illtyd 
Trethowan says that our apprehension of God is the recognition of 
moral obligation and vice-versa, and it is the vice-versa side of the 
demonstration that I am trying to elucidate, that side which is 
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expressed in the tag ‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom’, 
or as it might be paraphrased more exactly for the present argument: 
‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning of conscience’. George Herbert 
describes this recognition with incomparable clarity in the con- 
clusion to his poem, ‘The Collar’: 
But as I raved and grew moire fierce and wild 
At every word, 
Methought I heard one calling, ‘Child’; 
And I replied, ‘My Lord’. 


Ii 

This approach to conscience and obligation is capable of throwing 
fresh light on a number of problems, but it must be applied sensitively 
and with subtlety. Why this need be so can be seen if we examine 
the specific problem of using and testing atomic bombs. We might 
be tempted to let our argument rest upon a radical distinction and 
to say that the problem is quite different for the Christian and 
non-Christian. The non-Christian cannot be committed to any 
absolute stand, since this is shown to be logically untenable, and 
he can clearly and justly speak of the bomb’s employment in terms 
of the estimated consequences — and this is precisely what the 
average politician is doing on both sides of the Iron Curtain. Nor 
should the Christian be shocked by such attitudes and seek to 
introduce considerations which are relevant only within the context 
of a belief in God. For the Christian the problem is whether the 
effect of the use and testing of the atomic bomb is such as to destroy 
the innocent. In the case of an ‘ordinary’ bomb aimed at a target 
and happening to miss its mark, the destruction of the innocent 
may be excused as being accidental, but if it is inevitable that the 
innocent will be destroyed when an atomic bomb is used, because 
of the known area of its destructive power and limitless nature of 
its consequences, then to acquiesce in its employment is to acquiesce 
in the murder of the innocent which is, for the Christian, prohibited 
by the moral law. 

Two objections need to be anticipated. The innocent could 
deliberately be destroyed by non-atomic, conventional means, such 
as by the pattern-bombing of the last war: does the prohibition 
apply in this case? Once again, if the action of destroying the 
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innocent is intentional, it is, for the Christian, prohibited. The 
second objection is that if the Russians are prepared to use atomic 
weapons against us, this gives us the right to retaliate in kind. The 
answer, once more, seems to be to distinguish between what is 
permissible for the Christian and what the non-Christian is free 
to do. Since he need not be inhibited by a Christian conscience, 
the non-believer can certainly base the morality of his actions 
on more relative assessments and, if he wishes, can adopt a morality 
of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. His supreme good 
can be ‘the western way of life’, and he is entitled to defend it by all 
means, since, as a non-believer, he knows no law to forbid such 
actions and cannot, because he does not accept the existence of 
God, agree upon the person who is to make such laws. 

Theoretically the Christian ought not to regard the ‘western way 
of life’ as a supreme good, even if he does so in practice; nor ought 
he to regard the defence of a particular political order as essential 
to his salvation. Indeed, the collapse of such an order, and of the 
material benefits it undoubtedly provides, might be held to be 
necessary before Europe could be redeemed from its apostasy. 
Materially, no one in his senses would prefer the Russian way of 
life to the western, but, spiritually, the Christian is told to distinguish 
between God and Caesar, so that Erastianism is always a heresy, 
even if it is sanctified by Remembrance days, patronised by Royalty 
and called the British way of Life. 

An argument on these lines is more convincing in theory than 
it is in fact, and it is the empirical rather than the logical objections 
to it that have most force, because although it is true that problems 
of principle exists only for the non-believer, the Christian is faced 
with problems which can be just as difficult— those of inter- 
pretation; these remain and are perennial. Although the Christian 
must, therefore, be prepared to take a stand, he must do so on an 
authority more certain and less intermittent than an inner voice, 
and this is the law as declared by God and interpreted by his Church. 
But the Church remains silent or speaks with divided voices, and 
during the silence of the law, the Christian is free only in the limited 
sense of having to tease out an interpretation for himself. 

The non-believer can, if he wishes, take a much less complicated 
line and make his right to defend himself unconditional, so that he 
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can be justified in launching a preventive to secure his own 
defence; and the Christian, too, can be equally uncompromising. 
He can act as St Maximilian of Treveste acted, when he preferred 
martyrdom to the acceptance of the Roman way of life; or he may 
wish to emulate the Hurons, those Red Indian converts to Christianity 
who accepted martyrdom and dispersal as a nation at the hands of 
their traditional enemies, the Iroquois, rather than resume their 
former and more successful system of deterrents: the torture and 
mastication of their prisoners. 

There are many other Christians in all denominations, however, 
who do not believe that the western way of life can be so completely 
distinguished from their religious allegiance as could, say, the 
Roman way of life. For them it has become sanctified in a special 
way by its contact with Christian principles during the centuries of 
its formation, and far from being theologically neutral, it is 
particularly fitted to nourish the practice of the Christian religion. 
Such Christians feel themselves to be under an obligation to defend 
this way of life as they would their religion. 

Yet a further complication arises. It is that the non-Christian is 
never so consistent in the practice of his unbelief as he is in speech 
and theory, and when he talks about the use and testing of the 
atomic bomb he seems to insist upon bringing in moral questions 
of an absolute character which, as we have seen, do not really 
belong to his relative system of values. No one, at least on this 
side of the Iron Curtain, claims that he lacks a conscience; but this 
must not blind us to the implications of invoking its authority. 
If we want to say that we are absolutely bound to obey our con- 
sciences, we cannot claim to be similarly bound to remain confused 
about the origin of that sense of obligation. To admit the claims of 
conscience is to admit the existence of a law which has conditioned 
that conscience and of a law-giver, the author of that law. But 
what if I cannot believe in the existence of God? Few people deny 
the existence of God, but a larger number find it impossible to see 
how God could exist and how they could assent to the claims of a 
particular denomination upon their obedience. 

For these reasons the argument from conscience cannot be 
regarded as conclusive. It merely contributes to a general under- 
standing of what is implied when we make value judgments — in 
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this case judgments about what is right and wrong. What does 
appear to be conclusive is that the dictates of conscience do not 
verify themselves but must be related to what has induced them. 
This is the moral law which we have been taught and in which our 
consciences have been formed. Without such an external sanction, 
the dictates of our conscience could not be separated from the 
effects of indigestion or of other kinds of physical imbalance. In 
other words, they would be without content, since this is derived 
from imperatives formulated externally and inculcated during the 
normal process of education. 

This analysis also establishes the further question of to what 
extent modern, emancipated man on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
is willing to cut himself off from traditional attitudes, since he 
voices his suspicion of arguments that make too radical a distinction 
between Christian and non-Christian morality, and obstinately 
brings conscience into discussions of political policy when, 
theoretically, he need not to do so. At least he must admit that it 
is harder than was at one time supposed to stand outside those 
traditional values which have already made him into the person 
he is —and likes to be ; and an unwillingness to cut completely 
adrift is a hopeful sign, for to act as if we were dependent upon a 
moral law can be the beginning not only of a wiser morality but of 
a resumption of our belief in the existence of God. 
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SS creme A Cents Le 


A STUDY IN MEDIEVAL THOUGHT 


WHEN Anthony, the Patriarch of Monks, had discovered Paul, the 
Patriarch of Hermits, in his retreat, he exclaimed, ‘I have seen 
Elias; I have seen John in the desert; yea, I have seen Paul in 
Paradise’. Here is a fine phrase which sums up a great tradition 
without mystery; the tradition of all early monastic fathers, that 
their way of life was no novelty, no contrivance of their own skill, 
but an inspiration new to each age of a charism bestowed from the 
beginning on the great spiritual recluses of Old and New Testaments. 
In the Old they are commonly called prophets because, since they 
spend their time communing with God, they passed on his guidance 
— contemplata aliis tradere, to take up a motto of a great order. 
Elias was chosen as the pre-eminent type of Old Testament prophets 
and John the Baptist as a link between two covenants. This 
tradition, ‘put in a nutshell’ by Anthony, became and remained 
common property among monks who speculated on the spiritual 
and historical origins of their life — always a minority. In the West, 
where memories are shorter, new legislators who, in promulgating 
their rules, only desired to be channels transmitting the wisdom 
of their predecessors, soon became regarded as originators. How 
common it is, for example, even among the learned, to hear St 
Benedict spoken of as the source of all western monastic legislation, 
when in fact his rule was far from universal even in the time of 
Charlemagne, when there had been in Gaul, Spain, Britain and 
Ireland thousands of monasteries containing thousands of monks 
for five hundred years. 
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It was into the heart of that western society, at the very peak of 
the middle ages, that war, the foster parent of circumstance. 
suddenly transplanted an oriental community which, more thar 
any other from the Thebaid, or Cappadocia, or Sinai, had the 
strongest of all reasons — sentimental ones — for conserving the 
ancient tradition of Elias. These were the Hermits of Mount Carmel. 
Saracen incursions, which had long tolerated their seclusion on the 
holy mountain, at last drove them forth, and in 1241 hospitable 
English knights took them home to their estates at Hulne and 
Aylesford where, for a brief space, the ancient traditions of solitude 
tried to take root, but finally submitted to the pressure of environ- 
ment and, with an astuteness worthy of a later age and school. 
transformed themselves into what was then the most up-to-date 
form of religious life, a mendicant brotherhood. Still more 
marvellous, the ancient eremitic ways continued to co-exist in the 
same order, and three elements of their original site: the mountain 
itself, its dedication to Our Lady, and the Elias association, became 
in turn, and in different ways, springs of immense traditions assuming 
unforeseen proportions, long-since world-wide in their diffusion 
Through the medium of St John of the Cross, Mount Carme! 
typifies the consummation of medieval mystical doctrine as well 
as the contemplative traditions of his own order, and devotion te 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel and her scapular is perhaps the mos 
popular of all Catholic Marian pieties. The Elias tradition, with it: 
importance to the sons of the Order of Carmel and to every subject 
of the religious life, has become the least known. A recent Etude 
Carmélitaine has collated the documents in which its evolution car 
be studied. These lines are an attempt to summarise and compost 
these fragments and to portray a typical devotional evolution o} 
the centuries when faith comprehended many notions of belief ir 
diverse forms.? 

Over seventy years from the first Rule given to the Hermits by 
the Patriarch Albert of Jerusalem in 1209 there was no mention o 
Elias in written Carmelite tradition. This may well be becaus 
no one bothers to explain the unquestioned. This inference is 


» Elie le Prophéte (Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges). Vol. Il, pp. 34-81. La Successioi 
Héréditaire by Rudolf Hendriks, 0.cARM. 


The various writers are tabulated so clearly in Fr Hendriks’ essay that I do no 
think it necessary here to add further footnotes when the references are to his work. 
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confirmed as soon as the tradition does appear, for it is formulated 
in the Constitutions of a Chapter of London as a reply to enquiries 
made of these newcomers, which some of their neophytes were ill- 
equipped to meet, and which soon took on the colour of an attack. 
It is, however, clear enough from other sources that the hermits 
before leaving Carmel were fully alive to its associations with Elias 
just as we can assume them to have been aware of the general and 
especially oriental ‘memory’ of Elias. But this is not to assert that 
they would then have claimed him as their founder, or made 
assertions about an unbroken succession for three thousand years, 
still less the extravaganza which was later worked up in almost a 
frenzy of medieval imagination. Various sites on Carmel have been 
associated with or named after Elias in Christian, Jewish, and 
Islamic tradition. Most notable is that known as the ‘Cave of the 
Sons of the Prophets’, in which various pilgrims’ carvings calling 
on Elias have been identified as belonging to ‘the earliest Christian 
centuries’ and, more precisely, from the fourth to the sixth. Frag- 
ments have been found typical of the Constantinian basilicas, which 
may confirm a statement that St Helena had a church built ‘on the 
side of the mountain of Elias the Thesbite’. There are several 
twelfth-century records of Christian hermits, one by the Rabbi 
Benjamin of Tudelo, who visited Carmel about 1173 and found 
‘two sons of Edom’ living beside a ‘church or chapel’ dedicated to 
Elias, near his cave. John Phocas of Patmos followed four years 
later and noted the ruins of a church of considerable size, perhaps 
St Helena’s. Phocas met ‘a white haired monk, a priest from Calabria, 
who had made his dwelling amongst these ruins in consequence of 
a vision of Elias. He has built a little rampart, a tower, and a chapel, 
and gathered ten brothers around him’. Several thirteenth century 
travellers mention the cave of Elias and one, Wildebrand of Olendorf, 
states that Mass is sung there daily. The author of Les Chemins et 
les Pelérinages de Terre Sainte says, ‘On this mountain is built the 
Abbey of Our Lady and St Margaret; it is a very beautiful abbey 
of monks.’ This would appear to be a completely separate establish- 
ment from that of our hermits, and little else is known concerning it.* 

When the Fathers of the London Chapter were constrained in 


2 The above notes are drawn, not only from an Appendix to Fr Hendriks’ article, 
but from Fr Zimmerman’s in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, art Carmes. 
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1281 to give an account of themselves they were not therefore 
inventing when they spoke of Carmel and Elias. But they were 
heirs of an eastern tradition thinking out replies for western men- 
talities and maybe, by now, westernised mentalities themselves. 
They sought parity with orders whose founders were almost a 
living memory or at least substantial personalities and saints in 
the calendar. They were accused of being parvenu. To have preached 
the antiquity of monasticism and mere Scriptural prototypes would 
have meant little to their critics just then. They had, moreover, 
ceded enough ground already in their diplomatic change of status 
at St Simon Stock’s great Chapter at Aylesford of 1247. Finally, 
if they had to lay claim to a founder, this was an opportunity not 
to be missed. If they were thought parvenu, let them scatter their 
enemies by invoking and substantiating a founder whose antiquity 
would reduce the Church itself to adolescence and make every 
other religious tremble in his sandals. Thus spoke the Chapter of 
London in 1281, to be echoed almost verbatim at Bordeaux in 1294: 

‘An answer to those who inquire from whom and how our order 
takes its origin: 

“Holding to very truth, we claim that, from the days of Elias and 
Eliseus, devoutly dwelling on Mount Carmel, certain holy fathers, 
under both Old and New Testaments, true lovers of solitude on 
that mountain on account of heavenly contemplation, have beyond 
doubt dwelt there by the fountain of Elias, pursuing praiseworthy 
lives of holy penance, in uninterrupted and holy succession. 

‘Those whom Albert, Patriarch of the Church of Jerusalem in 
the time of Innocent III, gathered into one community, were their 
SUCCESSOTS: s,s” 

Every phrase of this passage is important. It represents a 
firm purpose at London not to be deflected wholly from the original 
Carmelite way of life. If one could eliminate the words printed here 
in italics it is a faultless, edifying, and inoffensive statement. But 
these phrases discerning the absolute certainty of unbroken 
succession and continuity — not a mere moral inheritance, which 
might be readily conceded—transform it from a reasonable 
historical supposition into a deposit, from which succeeding chapters 
and apologists of the order managed to evolve long creeds of doctrine 
which fell little short of articles of faith. 
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The first Chapter to elaborate the simple statement of the London 
Carmelites, in whose words, be it noted, the essentials of the Elias 
tradition of the Carmelites are first formulated, is that of 1324, 
at Barcelona. It is known from its incipit as the Qualiter et Quomodo 
—and continues thus: “—and at what time the Order of 
Blessed Mary of Mount Carmel began its existence, as is clearly 
shewn in the Historia Hierysolomitana, and the Speculum, and the 
Chronica Romana’. In the opinion of our critic these sources, of 
which the origins are not clearly indicated, are in fact non-Carmelite 
writings. The Speculum is thought to be certainly that of Vincent 
of Beauvais, the Historia most likely a work of Jacques de Vitry; 
the Chronica remains uncertain. Qualiter et Quomodo therefore 
represents the first fruits of a little modest research by scholars to 
substantiate the earlier enthusiastic claim. 

What they found was to their satisfaction. Not to quote a lengthy 
article in full, the following elaborations on London 1281 need 
attention : 

The unbroken succession is re-asserted explicitly: ‘They (true 
sons of Elias and Eliseus) abode there by the well of Elias, down 
to the Incarnation of Our Lord, in an unbroken and holy 
succession’. 

The passage in the Acts: ‘There were dwelling at Jerusalem 
pious men’, etc., is alleged to refer to hermits who left Carmel at 
the very beginning of the Lord’s ministry, after his Baptism, and 
took up residence in the holy city for the express purpose of 
hearing the teaching of one whom they esteemed might be the 
Messiah. 

A second settlement at Jerusalem is recorded forty-five years 
after the Passion, lodged by the Golden Gate. For some reason 
they were not only spared by the Romans at the sack of the city 
but were loaded with gifts ‘for Christ’s sake’. 

It was this same community which, despised, persecuted, 
dwelling in secret places, survived till the historic reappearance on 
Carmel in the twelfth century. 

A feature of Qualiter et Quomodo which we must note, because 
it will recur, is the effortless facility with which the Carmelite 
historians skip a millenium with a vague unsupported assertion, an 
occasional quod apertissime declaratur taking all the burden of 
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legal persuasion. In this case it is the interval between the fall of 
Jerusalem and the twelfth century. That between Eliseus and John 
the Baptist is as bad but it is at least ostensibly covered by some- 
body’s irresponsible assertion. 

The next apologist, John Bacon, an Englishman, employs two 
unhappy means to bolster up his ends: superficial piety, which it 
would be presumption to dispute, and a principle that ‘in matters 
of doubt we must credit the first Fathers of the Order — for in 
ecclesiastical matters those witnesses are to be preferred who them- 
selves participated in those things to which they bear witness’. The 
absurdity with which this was used to cover up hundreds of years 
was ‘plain blunt dishonesty, but seems to have satisfied the apologist. 

Bacon’s piety involves the ‘anticipated devotion to Mary’ on 
Mount Carmel. His Tractatus Super Regulam promotes a thesis 
that the Carmelite life is modelled on Mary, and in this new en- 
thusiasm he forgets all about Elias and the prophets. But in another 
work, the Speculum de Institutione, on the same theme, he alleges 
that Carmel is the place where Elias and his spiritual sons developed 
a special cultus of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Bacon’s frightful 
chronology is easily illustrated by statements like this: “It was in 
Mary’s Carmel that Saul set up his triumphal arch as a token of 
victory’, etc. and his trading on contemporary sentiment by the 
rhetorical appeal: ‘How many kings and prophets have by their 
deeds paid honour to Mary, the mistress of Carmel?’ The final 
argument is as follows: ‘Now although, since the times of the 
prophets, the predestined adored the Son of Blessed Mary (according 
to St Augustine, Letter XXIX), it was the brethren of Carmel who, 
having since the days of Elias and Eliseus venerated the Son of 
Blessed Mary to come, inaugurated the cultus of Blessed Mary’. 
For the transmission of this devotion he applies the legal ‘proof’ 
of ‘those witnesses who themselves participated in that to which 
they bear witness’— the thirteenth-century exiles from Palestine! 

That the Carmelite Apologia succeeded in allaying public sus- 
picions appears from a contemporary work, the Laus Carmelitarum, 
also attributed to Bacon. No longer are the Friars persuasively 
setting forth their claim in chosen words, but boldly making such 
provocative assertions as, ‘The dignity of the Carmelite Order 
increasing and persevering until now to God’s praise and that of 
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the Virgin, is acknowledged as more ancient than all others — 
The Carmelites are of greater dignity than others ratione temporis. 

The next to go onto the rostrum was John de Chemineto (Professor 
at Paris, 1336) who set himself the task of compiling a Carmelite 
Calendar for two Testaments with convincing personalities. He 
also promotes two legends: that before Elias was born his father 
in a dream saw men in white bowing to one another —‘This was a 
presage of things to be, shewing him what kind of imitators he was 
to have in the future’; and that Elias and Enoch will return in the 
day of antichrist to defend the Church and will suffer martyrdom 
in Jerusalem. Jonas is made a Carmelite, and on Jerome’s authority 
identified with the son of the widow of Sarepta whom Elias raised 
from death, so is Abdias, fleeing from wicked Jezebel. John the 
Baptist dwelt by Jordan because Elias and Eliseus had crossed it 
without wetting their feet, having divided it by the touch of their 
mantle. If this writer’s claims are relatively modest, it is not because 
he cannot do better, but ‘lest he weary his reader with too much 
prolixity’. John de Chemineto went to Cassian and Isidore for 
some of his information, and he is therefore in touch with authentic 
monastic tradition. His claims are only original in his formal 
appropriations to the Order of Carmel. He also teaches the early 
conversion of Carmel’s ascetics by the teaching of Christ, the 
settlement at the Golden Gate, and adds an apostolic mission in 
aid of St Peter as Bishop of Antioch. John is not a fanciful writer 
and he makes no extravagant claims beyond what he received. 
His final account of the succession is modestly expressed: “Then 
in the course of time, but especially eight hundred years after the 
Incarnation of Our Lord, they began to live a uniform common 
life in a more conventional manner, as prescribed by the rules and 
observances of the Church and patriarchs of those times’. This 
could be interpreted comfortably in the sense that Carmel probably 
was an invariable resort of predilection among holy men in quest 
of solitude from earliest Christian times. His advance of three 
hundred years or more for the organisation of the ascetics on 
Carmel goes without explanation. 

We may not leave de Chemineto, however, without meeting a 
new factor in the Elias tradition. The Carmelites wore cloaks, as 
did other Friars, in distinction from monks, who wore cowls. 
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Since the Chapter of Montpellier these had been white, but prior 
to that they were barred vertically in white and grey. The reason 
for this change is amusing: it did not appear ‘sufficiently religious’ 
to the French and Italians. Perhaps it earned the early Carmelites 
some ridiculous nickname. Bacon had already detected in the 
mantle a link with Elias, for the Prophet had worn one too. This 
was a remarkably poor syllogism. John, following another school 
of thought, found a meaning in the stripes, of which he says the 
three grey stand for the theological virtues, and the four white for 
their cardinal sisters, adding, with masterly inference, ‘at the touch 
of this mantle Jordan’s waters divided in twain, as we read in the 
fourth Book of Kings, chapter two’.? 

Two and two make four, and sometimes five. The combination 
of Elias, the mantle, the stripes, and Jordan, was too much for some 
imaginations brooding ceaselessly above Carmel’s clouds. One 
John de Veneta (Provincial at Paris from 1342-66), having repeated 
de Chemineto’s observation on the virtues, assures that ‘he believes’ 
the following to be the historical origin of the stripes: “When Elias 
was gathered up to Heaven in a fiery chariot, as Eliseus cried out 
to him, ““My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the driver 
thereof’, he cast down to him his mantle through the whirlwind of 
fire. We imagine that as the mantle fell from Elias it was in folds, 
and passing through the whirlwind of fire it received different 
colours from its contact with the flames, black or scorched where 
they touched it, and white where they did not. Eliseus afterwards 
wore this mantle. Further . . . as soon as this mantle, after its descent 
through the whirlwind of fire, touched the waters of Jordan, they 
divided. Thereafter, on account of its dignity, the hermits of Carmel 
and other dwellers in holy places decided to wear such mantles as 
we have described as a badge of holiness and dedication, and this 
applies specially to the brethren of the Blessed Virgin Mary of 
Mount Carmel, who have long done so.’ 


* This attribution is Fr Hendriks’ opinion. The passage quoted is actually from the 
Constitutions of 1357 and 1369, alleged to be compiled, in this detail, straight from a 
treatise by Friar John. The same work, as described by Friar John Bale, is said to 
have given an account of a dispute before the Roman Curia between the Carmelites 
and the Praemonstratensians over the ‘privilege’ of wearing a white cappa. The Pope 
astutely resolved this by conceding to the latter order the consolation of eating flesh 
meat in their refectories. 
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One unfortunate effect of the comparative rareness of manuscripts 
was a grossly exaggerated esteem for anything committed to 
writing; a modern abundance of print has of course an inverse 
effect. John de Veneta’s explanation accordingly acquired a prestige 
in due proportion to its fantasy. It was canonised by its inclusion 
in the Constitutions of 1357 and 1369 and repeated by Bernard 
Olerius (Prior General in 1375) in his Informatio and in a compilation 
of John Grossi (ob. 1437) called the Viridarium. 

The fourteenth century witnessed the final elaborations of this 
tradition by methods more or less serious. We have on the one 
hand the more tenable explanation adopted by John of Hildesheim 
in a persuasive dialogue which exposes the ‘general monastic 
tradition’ of Elias as the Proto-Monk and then appropriates it for 
the benefit of the twelfth-century dwellers on Carmel, and their 
successors scattered about Europe. This would of course be the 
only acceptable tradition, were the infected tissues of unbroken 
succession and legal status once removed. Bernard Olerius and 
John Grossi devoted themselves, on the contrary, to stuffing up the 
gaps in the flimsy construction of their predecessors, principally 
by invoking non-Carmelite sources — not now all traceable — and 
supplementing their calendar with improbable names. 

To take Bernard Olerius and John Grossi first, as the less serious; 
here are their contributions. Friar Bernard illustrates the modesty 
of his claim by shewing that the sons of the prophets were founded 
long before Elias by the Prophet Samuel — which is of course quite 
true. He repeats the Jonas and Abdias connexion and an unbroken 
succession down to the time of the Redeemer, the evangelical 
conversion of the Carmelites and their share in apostolic missions, 
and adds that they built a chapel in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
in the very days of the Apostles (this claim was enthusiastically 
taken up), proves the Elias tradition by retailing the anecdote of 
the singed and unsinged stripes, invokes the support of various 
non-Carmelite chroniclers for the post-apostolic perseverance of 
hermits on Carmel and, finally, cites ‘a certain chronicle that was 
in the possession of King of France’ to support an identification of 
St Cyril of Alexandria as a Carmelite. 

The dedication of a chapel to Our Lady on Carmel, and of the 
community to her service, is found in a citation from one Joseph 
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of Antioch’s Speculum Perfectae Primitivae Ecclesiae, chapter xu, 
supported by a Chronica Romana. The King of France’s document 
deserves to be quoted in full: 

‘At the Council of Ephesus in A.D. 418, in which two hundred 
bishops took part, in the place of Pope Celestine I there was as 
president Blessed Cyril, an eminent doctor and Patriarch of 
Alexandria, and a brother of the Order of Mount Carmel. And 
since he argued against Nestorius with such resolution and 
learning in favour of the Blessed Virgin, it was decreed by the 
same Council that the brethren of his Order should be honoured 
in a special manner by bearing in their title the name of Mary 
the Mother of God, for moreover their first founder was the 
holy man of God, Elias, of the tribe and family of the Virgin.’ 
Olerius invokes the ‘general monastic tradition’ but is quite 

unconscious of any dexterity in identifying it with the claim of his 
own Order. He cites Jerome as saying (Letter 66): “Some (religious) 
indeed, deriving their origin from more remote times, find it in the 
person of the Blessed Elias’. He may indeed fairly apply this opinion 
to his predecessors on Carmel (if indeed there were any such in 
the fourth century) but it would not distinguish them from many 
other religious, certainly not Carmelite yet of like mind. He is quite 
frank in admitting (to the Master General, to whom his treatise is 
conventionally addressed) that his sketch of the unbroken succession 
is sadly wanting, since ‘proof positive’ and ‘the legal substantiation 
of authentic writings’ is not forthcoming, but he attributes this 
defect to the depredations of Saracen attacks on the hermitage, and 
concludes that oral tradition among the survivors is all the same 
‘worthy of pious belief’. Moreover, points out Friar Bernard, in 
praiseworthy witness of his historical sense, in ancient times men 
were not so precise about keeping documentary records. For them 
‘good faith and the prestige of antiquity’ was enough. Other ancient 
orders are witness of this (which?). 

The embellishments of John Grossi in his Viridarium (c. 1411) 
to the narrative of Olerius are highly imaginative. In his account 
of Carmelite history down to New Testament times he repeats 
most of the latter’s material with the following garnishings: Elias 
taught Jonas and Abdias to live a celibate life ‘in honour of the 
glorious Virgin’, and the hermits were called brethren of the Virgin 
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Mary ‘since it was in her honour they founded that Order, before 
her coming and nativity’. He repeats de Chemineto’s story on the 
ante-natal vision of men clad in white, invicem salutantes. Mary 
herself, since her home at Nazareth was only three miles from the 
holy mountain (quite untrue) often visited the hermits! So did John 
the Baptist. The Carmelites were good Jews and went down to the 
Temple three times a year for great feasts, and they were in fact 
those of whom it is written in the Acts, concerning Pentecost, erant 
enim viri religiosi habitantes in Hierusalem ex omni natione quae 
sub coelo est. It is a pity Grossi does not continue this citation to 
specify the remarkably cosmopolitan and highly populated con- 
dition of the hermitage in this patent heyday. In any case, the 
multitude received the Holy Ghost with the Apostles and built a 
church on the site of the Blessed Virgin’s conception. 

The work of John of Hildesheim (c. 1370), in the common 
medieval form of a dialogue, is free from exaggeration and attempts 
to lean more on respectable and ancient monastic authorities, of 
whom his choice is sound. John seems to take up Olerius’ argument 
about the paucity of documentary evidence in antiquity and the 
destruction of Carmelite archives by the Saracens, and exploits them 
ingeniously. The Book of Kings, he patiently explains, is a book of 
Kings. It was written by royal scribes and not by poor illiterate 
hermits! In this case it is all the more remarkable how much later 
and less illiterate Carmelite scholars managed to eke out of the same 
Book of Kings. Some General Council, asserted John, without 
naming it, once thought of suppressing the Order of Carmel, but 
thought twice when the pars sanioris consilii pointed out that this 
would involve suppressing the Book of Kings as well. This must have 
been a classic attempt at throwing out the baby with the bath water. 

He takes up the similarity of the habits of Elias, John the Baptist 
and ‘others’, but without drawing on John de Veneta. His emphasis 
is rather, in accordance with ancient monastic mind, on the 
coarseness and undyed character of their material, and the leathern 
belt girding their loins. The garment, he says, was called a melota. 
This is all the talk of ancient monastic fathers. 

His use of the ‘general monastic tradition’ is in citations from 
Jerome, Cassian and Isidore, none of whom, of course, really had 
Carmelite hermits in mind. 
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A treatise by Thomas Bradley, English Carmelite hermit and 
later Bishop of Dromore, and finally again hermit (0b. 1491), was 
a further attempt to collate patristic and other references to Elias 
as a prototype. 

The Constitutions of John Soreth, of 1461, are an echo of the 
first attempt of the western friars to provide an answer for ‘some 
young brethren of our Order who do not know how to reply properly 
to people who ask from whom or how our Order takes its origin, 
etc.’ The new answer is the old one, improved with a summary 
of the additions over two centuries which have been outlined in 
these pages. 

In sketching the evolution of a medieval tradition it is easy to 
misrepresent, even to caricature; in fact it is tempting to do so. 
The fact is one of those which lend to caricature. This tradition, 
however, is not purely medieval. It is one of heroic antiquity which 
passed through the medieval machine and survived with sufficient 
virility to be with us still. How much of it is ‘accretion’? 

Some factors were made clear from the beginning. The Elias 
tradition on Carmel comprises (a) a patristic, and possibly pre- 
Christian cultus of Elias as a proto-monk, (b) the reasonable 
inheritance of this tradition by hermits dwelling on Carmel in the 
eleventh — twelfth centuries, at latest, (c) the contortions of medieval 
Carmelite scholars to interpret this ‘large’ tradition in legalistic, 
pietistic terms suited to audiences for which their predecessors 
had not bargained. All western monasticism had a right to maintain 
tradition (a) and none could fairly alienate Carmelite claims to (b). 
If we jettison tradition (c) there remains a great debt to the Order 
of Carmel for having preserved (a) for the benefit of the monastic 
body and for western religious thought. The value of that particular 
tradition would merit analysis by quite a different method. 

The author of ‘La Succession Héréditaire’ however poses a still 
more interesting problem. After 1420 Thomas Walden, English 
Provincial, wrote a letter to his opposite number at Cologne, in 
which he eulogises Elias as the spiritual ideal of their subjects in 
religion: 

‘Alas, Father, there is none among us worthy to open the 
sealed book; none, or hardly any, who, in fear of such toil, 
precede Christ our Judge in the spirit and strength of our father 
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Elias. Elias, I say, whom paradise guards in the flesh, but whose 
spirit burns with zeal for our profession; with anxious grief he 
searches among our brethren for a son to help him in his struggle 
with anti-christ, lest after the victory he should say with Naso 
(Ovid), to our dishonour: 


Me duce, ad hunc voti finem, me milite veni, 
Ipse eques, ipse pedes, signifer ipse fui. 
(Amores II, 12.)4 
It is your duty, excellent Father, to exhort the brethren, urge 
the Masters to holy labours, sacred vigils, to zeal and the testimony 
of works, that the reality of our profession may compel those 
who are already bound to it.’ 


At present this passage, a spiritual interpretation of the Elias 
tradition in Carmel, is without parallel from the years of its evolution. 
‘Yet’, writes Fr Hendriks, ‘we hope that research will one day bring 
to light comparable passages, which will teach us that the bitter 
defence of the hereditary succession was accompanied, or even 
built upon, a spiritual life discovering in Elias its inspiration and 
specification.’ 


4*General and soldier in my own campaign, re 
Horse, foot, and standard bearer till I victory gain. 
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THE SALVATION OF UNBAPTIZED INFANTS 


by 
ADRIAN HASTINGS 


RECENT literature on this subject, as is well known to readers of 
the DOWNSIDE REVIEW, has been enormous. There are a number of 
different questions which can be onsidered. One might list them 
like this: 

1. Is it permissible for a Catholic to disagree with the “common 
view’ that infants dying, at least in a Christian community, un- 
baptized, are necessarily excluded from heaven and must remain 
for eternity in a state called ‘limbo’? 

2. Ifthe answer to question I is ‘yes’, what possible alternatives 
are there? 

3. What strictly theological argument can be put forward in 
support of one or another view? 

4. If these infants can be saved, how are they saved? 

I take it for granted that Fr Gumpel’s massive contributions to 
the DOWNSIDE REVIEW, especially in the autumn of 1954, have 
sufficiently demonstrated that the subject remains an open one 
for theologians. No view is so much an accepted part of Church 
teaching that an opposing view is ipso facto untenable. This being 
so, I will have nothing more to say about question 1 here. For the 
state of the whole issue, as for bibliographies, I simply refer to Fr 
Gumpel’s articles, and also to the recent study of L. Renwart, s.J. 
‘Le Baptéme des enfants et les limbes’, Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
May 1958. 

As regards the second question I hold to the alternative that all 
infants dying without baptism are given at least the possibility of 
reaching heaven, but in this article I aim chiefly at establishing 
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that at least some infants dying visibly unbaptized in Christian 
countries may attain heaven. 

Under question 4 I would place such theories as salvation of 
unbaptized infants through the prayers of their parents or through 
a special illumination at the hour of death. These theories concern 
the immediate means of salvation and are not unimportant; never- 
theless they are subordinate to the essential issue: Does revelation 
exclude the possibility of salvation for these souls, does it require it, 
or does it throw no conclusive light upon the matter at all? This is 
the question with which I am concerned in this article. 

It is in fact useless to assert that these infants can go to heaven 
or to deny it, unless such assertion or denial can be based on a 
genuinely theological argument, that is to say, an argument founded 
on revelation or the accepted teaching of the Church; as the second 
does not prove at present decisive on this subject, we are left with 
revelation. Certainly reason and sentiment by themselves cannot 
settle a question like this. One side of the Redemption is in dispute 
and it is only through revelation that we can learn of the Redemption. 
Consequently in this paper I will try to apply a strictly theological 
argument. It is my opinion that the possibility of salvation for at 
least some unbaptized infants is definitely included within revelation, 
at least implicitly, and that to deny it involves by logical implication 
the denial of a fundamental principle of the redemption. This view 
is, 1 am well aware, unusual, and I willingly submit my argument to 
the judgement of the Church. 

The most important New Testament text touching on original 
sin is undoubtedly that of Romans, chapter v. 

‘12. As by one man sin entered into this world, and by sin 
death; and so death passed upon all men, in whom all have sinned. 

13. For until the law sin was in the world; but sin was not 
imputed, when the law was not. 

14. But death reigned from Adam unto Moses, even over them 
also who have not sinned after the similitude of the transgression 
of Adam, who is a figure of him who was to come. 

15. But not as the offence, so also the gift. For if by the offence 
of one, many died; much more the grace of God, and the gift, by 
the grace of one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. 
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16. And notas it was by one sin, so also is the gift. For judgment 
indeed was by one unto condemnation; but grace is of many offences, 
unto justification. 


17. For if by one man’s offence death reigned through one; 
much more they who receive abundance of grace, and of the gift, 
and of justice, shall reign in life through one, Jesus Christ. 


18. Therefore, as by the offence of one, unto all men to con- 
demnation; so also by the justice of one, unto all men to justification 
of life. 


19. For as by the disobedience of one man, many were made 
sinners; so also by the obedience of one, many shall be made just. 


20. Now the law entered in, that sin might abound. And where 
sin abounded, grace did more abound.’ 

The other essential scriptural text on which the theology of the 
fate of unbaptized babies must be based is of course that of John 
iii, 5. ‘Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

To these two passages of Holy Scripture I add here two chapters 
of the sixth session of the Council of Trent (Denzinger 795-6). 

‘Verum etsi ille pro omnibus mortuus est (II Cor. v, 15), non omnes 
tamen mortis eius beneficium recipiunt, sed ii dumtaxat, quibus 
meritum passionis eius communicatur. Nam sicut revera homines, 
nisi ex semine Adae propagati nascerentur, non nascerentur iniusti, 
cum ea propagatione per ipsum, dum concipiuntur, propriam 
iniustitiam contrahant: ita nisi in Christo renascerentur, nunquam 
iustificarentur, cum ea renascentia per meritum passionis eius 
gratia, qua iusti fiunt, illis tribuatur. Pro hoc beneficio Apostolus 
gratias nos semper agere hortatur Patri, qui dignos nos fecit in partem 
sortis sanctorum in lumine (Col. i, 12), et eripuit de potestate tene- 
brarum, transtulitque in regnum Filii dilectionis suae, in quo habemus 
redemptionem et remissionem peccatorum (Col. i, 13 sq.). 

Quibus verbis iustificationis impii descriptio insinuatur, ut sit 
translatio ab eo statu, in quo homo nascitur filius primi Adae, in 
statum gratiae et adoptionis filiorum (Rom. viii, 15) Dei, per 
secundum Adam Jesum Christum Salvatorem nostrum; quae 
quidem translatio post Evangelium promulgatum sine lavacro 
regenerationis aut eius voto fieri non potest, sicut scriptum est: 
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alee : Ss 
Nisi quis renatus fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu Sancto, non potest introire 
in regnum Dei’ (John iti, 5). 


This text clarifies some points of Church doctrine: 


I. Christ has died for all, but the effect of this has still to be 
communicated to each man individually. 


2. This communication is called justification, and involves 
translation from the state of original sin produced by the first 
Adam to the state of divine sonship produced by the second Adam. 


3. This translation, at least ‘since the promulgation of the 
gospel’, can only be had through baptism of water or desire for 
such baptism. 

Following on from these points, we may list the following un- 
disputed facts. 

A. Everyman (excepting Jesus and Mary) has been conceived in 
the state of original sin. 

B. No man dying in the state of original sin can enter heaven. 

C. The only way whereby anyone who has been in this state 
can go to heaven is by justification before death. 

D. Justification, at least post evangelium promulgatum, can only 
be had through baptism of water or the desire for it. 

Children of Christian parents dying unbaptized have been con- 
ceived in the state of original sin. Hence, if they have any chance 
of entering heaven it can only be through a ‘desire for baptism’. 
This is certain. 

‘Not as the offence, so also the gift. For if by the offence of one, 
many died; much more the grace of God, and the gift, by the grace 


1 But though he died for all, not all receive the benefit of his death, but only those to 
whom the merit of his Passion is communicated. For just as men would not be born 
unjust were they not born of Adam, since by that propagation from him they incur 
their unjust condition: so unless they were reborn in Christ they would never be 
justified, since, by that rebirth through the merit of his Passion, his grace, whereby 
they are justified, is given to them. For this benefit the Apostle urges us ever to give 
thanks to the Father ‘who has made us worthy to share the lot of his saints in light, 
who has rescued us from the power of darkness and brought us into the kingdom of 
the Son of his love, in whom we have redemption and the remission of sins’. 

In these words we have a description of the sinner’s justification, as a translation 
from that condition in which a man is born a son of the first Adam, into the state 
of grace and of the adoption of sons of God, through the second Adam Jesus Christ 
our Saviour. And this translation, since the promulgation of the Gospel, cannot be 
had without the laver of regeneration or the desire for it, as it is written: Unless a 
man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost he cannot enter the Kingdom of God. 
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of one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many.’ Again, 
‘Where sin abounded, grace did more abound’. Yet while all men 
have incurred original sin through Adam, not all men are in fact 
saved through Christ. How can this be so? Because of the entry 
into the situation of further free acts beyond those of the first and 
second Adam. There is not only the free act of the first Adam and 
the free act of the second Adam, but also the free act of some 
individual refusing to accept the sufficient grace of salvation offered 
by Christ. It is not that Christ’s influence is less than Adam’s, has 
gone less far, but there is a new sin, a new refusal. 

It is not now disputed by theologians that this is the essential 
and.only reason why any man goes to hell. No one goes to hell 
because of Adam; those who go to hell go there because they 
themselves have so chosen. Can it be denied that this is also the 
essential and only reason why anyone fails to receive the heavenly 
salvation which Christ has died to obtain for him individually? 
If there is no further free human act entering in between Christ’s 
redeeming act and the soul which fails to be saved by that act, 
then one must necessarily say that Adam’s disobedience has 
abounded more than Christ’s obedience. To escape this conclusion 
theologians have at times suggested that there is a secondary free 
human act intervening between the sacrifice of Calvary and the 
unbaptized infant: it is the failure of Christians to evangelise, to 
baptise with sufficient urgency, etc. This can hardly be said to be 
adequate. 

However, I would take the precise case of a child of Christian 
parents who has died before birth. There is here no possible 
secondary free human act which has entered in to impede the 
reception of the gift of salvation by that soul. Its death in the 
womb comes of a state of fallen nature itself derived from Adam’s 
sin. Only its death has prevented its baptism; if, by so doing, it has 
also prevented its salvation, then the consequences of Adam’s sin 
are themselves directly preventing the reversal of that sin by the 
redemption. In which case the sin of Adam is more powerful and 
has abounded more than the grace of Christ. Christ’s grace has 
only reversed the effect of Adam’s sin in part of the human race, 
and the failure to receive salvation in another part is due, not to 
any further human refusal, but to the greater strength of the original 
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sin than its subsequent reversal. This contradicts the principle of 
Romans 5 and cannot be admitted. Hence it must be held that 
salvation is possible for a child of Christian parents dead in the 
womb. 

Furthermore, can it really be held that baptism by water, or the 
desire for it, is only necessary to salvation for those living after 
‘the promulgation of the gospel’? The vagueness and ambiguity of 
the latter phrase is well known. John iii, 5, at least makes no such 
distinction. Baptism is the only way of entering heaven. It seems 
to me that Trent simply wished to limit itself to declaring this 
necessity for Christian times without deciding anything for the rest. 
The theology of the salvation of pagans was then far too insufficiently 
developed for more to be done. But where is the scriptural origin 
for a division of the human race, from the point of view of salvation, 
into a part living under the /ex naturae and another under the /ex 
baptismi? And how is such a division reconcilable with theology 
as a whole: the unique Redeemer; his unique Body; baptism as 
entry into that Body. 

It seems to me that this unsatisfactory distinction was made at a 
time when the theology of desire, and especially implicit desire, 
hardly existed. It then seemed the only way to avoid the damnation 
of all non-Christians. Now it has no longer any function. The 
circumcised can indeed be saved, and so can other pagans, but 
not because they are exempt from the /ex baptismi, but because 
they can share in baptism through implicit desire. If this be admitted, 
then it is also clear that infants can have baptism of desire. Infants 
dying circumcised in Old Testament times, as also other infants 
born in pagan lands may have been saved indeed, not because they 
have received a substitute for baptism, but because in some way 
they have been baptised by desire. 

The case of the Holy Innocents is still more important. They 
are certainly saved, and it cannot seriously be maintained that this 
certainty derives from their having been circumcised or having in 
some other way reached salvation under the /Jex naturae. Through 
their murder they were baptised in desire, and if those infants could 
receive the effect of baptism without the visible rite it cannot be 
ruled out a priori that other infants receive the same. Consequently, 
John iii, 5, cannot be taken as presenting an argument against the 
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possibility of the salvation of unbaptized infants, while Romans 5 
postulates the necessity for such a possibility as implicit in the 
revelation once and for all delivered to the saints. Again, it is of 
faith that Christ died for all men, and ‘all men’ includes unbaptized 
infants. As a consequence, though all men are not saved, all men do 
receive sufficient grace to be saved. Is anyone prepared to maintain 
that some men do not receive sufficient grace? But if unbaptized 
infants receive sufficient grace for salvation, it would be con- 
tradictory to say that they cannot receive baptism by desire, given 
that that is the only way whereby they can be saved. Either they 
do not receive sufficient grace for salvation or they can be baptised 
by desire; and if they do not receive sufficient grace, how can it be 
true that Christ died for all men? Certainly those who defend the 
‘common view’ should try to explain how it fits in with other 
doctrines such as this one, but for my part I feel convinced that if 
any man — and that includes an unbaptized infant — does not 
enter heaven, as Christ died that he should, it is not because that 
man is a son of Adam but uniquely because he personally has 
refused to be a brother with Christ. 
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The Saints. A concise biographical dictionary. Edited by John Coulson. 
Pp. 496 (Burns Oates) £4 4s. od. 


Tue task of reviewing this beautifully produced book is an alarming one. 
To begin with, it arrived in a wrapper bearing the label “1,180 unbaptized 
babies’; the consternation of myself and our porter was alleviated when 
it was realized that the wrapper had previously contained pamphlets 
about the unbaptized. In the second place the list of contributors contains 
the names of several of my friends but the book gives no indication of 
who is responsible for the individual entries, and I fear I may offend 
some of them unwillingly—a very different matter from doing so 
knowingly! Then again, I have myself purchased the new Attwater- 
Butler Lives of the Saints thus bringing the shadow of the debtors’ prison 
upon me; does this yet newer work supersede Attwater-Butler and 
render even more Quixotic my expensive attempt to interest my children 
in the saints? 

My mind was quickly set at rest over this last point. This Jatest work is 
not strictly comparable to the Lives of the Saints, since it is a concise 
dictionary in which only occasional entries dealing with major saints 
are of comparable length to the entries in the older work. This is a decided 
disadvantage: it means that if one knows little already about some 
rather obscure saint, then the entries here are scarcely ever long enough 
to awaken one’s interest or dispel one’s ignorance. For instance, it seems 
to me that St Wulfric of Haselbury fully merits the fame which he enjoyed 
in the twelfth century, if only for his devastating remark about St Bernard. 
But the twelve lines he receives here convey an impression of his oddity 
rather than his sanctity and I would not blame anyone who enquired no 
further after him. On the other hand there is one respect in which Coulson 
is far and away superior to any similar production I have seen, and 
that is in the matter of illustrations. The choice of these, whether they 
are old masters, or photographs, mosaics or sculpture or death-masks, 
is simply inspired. There is not a single one of them that is hackneyed 
but the surprises are in no way cheap attempts to capture attention; 
on the contrary they all of them reveal to us at a glance what endless 
variety is to be found in sanctity. Mr Coulson has shown, without perhaps 
intending it, that Vitae Sanctorum without illustrations are as much of an 
anachronism as the bi-plane; it is very obvious that children who have 
ploughed through Butler heartily endorse this opinion! 
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Yet another innovation in this dictionary has surely come to stay, 
that is the practice of treating certain wide and controversial issues at 
some length under one saint and simply referring to this detailed treatment 
when the issue arises in the case of other saints. Thus, the question of 
whether one can go without either food or drink for several years is 
dealt with under St Lidwina; problems raised by stigmata are dealt 
with under Gemma Galgani and so on. As a further application of this 
principle the opportunity is grasped on several occasions to outline the 
doctrinal teaching of some saint who has been responsible for a particular 
current of thought within the Church. This leads, to take but one instance, 
to a most concise but impressive summary of St Albert the Great’s 
intellectual achievement. Thus the intellectual achievement of the saints 
is given its rightful position in the picture as part of the total display of 
holiness and not treated as an unimportant adjunct. 

But the main feature by which the work will rightly be judged is the 
series of more extensive accounts of the great figures such as St Augustine 
of Hippo, St Thomas Aquinas, etc. Here we encounter a new manner of 
writing about saints; sober, precise, and not overloaded with adjectives; 
and though one occasionally feels that a contributor is self-consciously 
avant-garde, the general impression is one of unflurried readiness to 
acknowledge faults. A quotation from the account of St Augustine of 
Canterbury will probably illustrate this best: ‘Augustine was neither the 
most heroic of missionaries, nor the most tactful, but he did a great 
work, and he was one of the very few men in Gaul or Italy who, at that 
time, was prepared to give up everything to preach the gospel in a far 
country’. That seems to me admirably judicious. And there are other 
entries which will set off an enquirer on the right path from the beginning; 
those on Anselm and Thomas Becket come to my mind immediately, 
whilst there is one so perfectly written, on St Helena, that it quite stills 
any pedantic doubts that some of its statements may raise. 

There is just one area of hagiography, however, in which I think a 
little more care will have to be exercised in a future edition, and that is 
in the area of the celtic saints. Here it is quite vital to distinguish between 
dependable information and legends which may contain some truth, 
and this has not always been done. Let anyone, for instance, examine 
together the entries on SS. Kentigern, David and Serf. They will find that 
there are considerable discrepancies between them. I will not attempt 
to say here which bits of these I consider correct but content myself 
with pointing out that the absence of bibliographical references (such as 
Attwater provides) makes it difficult to know what weight to attach to 
the various statements. St David, for example, is given dates different 
from the traditional ones without any indication as to why, though this 
conflicts with the Kentigern entry; but the traditional meaning of aquaticus, 
as applied to David is accepted, without any reference to Professor 
Vendryes’ more likely interpretation. Similarly, the Navigatio of St 
Brendan of Clonfert is described as though it is authentic without any 
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Suggestion that it is taken over from the Jmramma. Leaving aside any 
more detailed criticisms I would also point out that many of the entries 
uncritically follow Professor Bowen’s Settlements of the Celtic Saints in 
Wales, seemingly unaware of the grave doubts there are about its premises. 
DONALD NICHOLL 


Early Christian Doctrines by J. N. D. Kelly. Pp. xii ++ 511 (A. and C. 
Black) 30s. net. 


IN his Preface to this most useful volume Dr Kelly (who, despite his 
name, is not a Catholic but the distinguished Principal of St Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, and a Canon of Chichester) points out that its most recent 
English predecessor, Bethune-Baker’s Introduction to the Early History 
of Christian Doctrine, was first published over fifty years ago. There was 
thus ample room for this new work, of which the object is variously 
stated by its author to be to give an outline account of theological develop- 
ment in the early Church, and to trace the development of the principal 
Christian doctrines from the close of the first century to the middle of 
the fifth. A word as to the arrangement of the book: Three chapters of 
Prolegomena (the non-Christian background, Tradition and Scripture, 
The Holy Scriptures) are followed by five chapters dealing with pre- 
Nicene Theology and eight with the period from Nicaea to Chalcedon 
inclusively; an Epilogue is dedicated to the Christian Hope, a salute, 
we may take it, to the new understanding of Christianity as essentially 
eschatologically orientated. Each of the two major parts deals with the 
theology of the Holy Trinity, Christology, soteriology, and the Christian 
Community; but, whereas the sacraments are dealt with in the course 
of the chapter on pre-Nicene ecclesiology, they receive a chapter to 
themselves in the part devoted to A.D. 325-451. Each chapter is enriched 
with a selective bibliography, bearing witness to the width and discrimina- 
tion of Dr Kelly’s reading, especially in the field of modern French 
Catholic scholarship. 

It may be stated at once that this volume will be necessary reading for 
all students concerned to obtain a bird’s-eye view of this period of 
theological history, and it will serve them well. I hope that many of them 
will follow the author’s advice and consult the original sources which 
he so freely quotes and so faithfully indicates. They will also need the 
assistance of a grounding in Church history in order to set the theological 
thinkers against their concrete background and to provide themselves 
with a firm skeleton of dates. 

The general treatment, and most of the details, of the book are so 
good that one fears to give a false impression by singling out one or 
two points where I think it might be improved. I could wish that it had 
been more clearly indicated that the Apologists’ Logos-doctrine was 
far more Philonic than Johannine. It appears to me that the Johannine 
Logos is the Son of God incarnate (the early verses of the Fourth Gospel 
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using the title proleptically); it was the incarnate One who mediated 
between creatures and God. But for Philo the mediating Logos was a 
non-incarnate emanation from the One, and I suspect that this idea 
played havoc with Christian thinking in the Eastern half of the Empire 
up till Chalcedon and the decisive intervention of Western ideas of the 
Mediator. On Theodore of Mopsuestia, I should have wished to be as 
kind as Dr Kelly is to him personally, but perhaps more critical of his 
Christological solution; I think he was, near enough, a Nestorian before 
Nestorius. When discussing Augustine’s doctrine of grace, Dr Kelly 
might have made clearer that Augustine, the most religious of Christian 
thinkers since St Paul, was most basically concerned to vindicate the 
absolute priority of God as First Mover in the supernatural, as he is in 
the natural, order. One more (important) point: It is said that Augustine 
affirmed that ‘predicates appropriate to’ one of Christ’s two natures ‘can 
be freely applied to the other’ (pp. 336f.); surely it is more accurate to 
say that both sets of predicates can be applied to Christ, whether he is 
referred to by a title indicating his divinity or one indicating his humanity. 
While it is correct to say that ‘God died for me on the Cross’ it would 
be blasphemous to say that Christ’s divine nature died there, and indeed 
erroneous to say that his human nature died. 

A Catholic reviewer may be expected to say a word or two about Dr 
Kelly’s treatment of ecclesiology and the doctrine of the Roman primacy. 
It may be permissible to doubt whether Augustine’s ideas on the pre- 
destinate as alone in the absolute sense true members of the Church 
would, if taken seriously, invalidate the notion of the institutional Church. 
In the first place, he may be presumed to hold that the predestinate will 
normally become members of the institutional Church before they die. 
Secondly, while the case of the penitent thief at last drove him to admit 
that one who had not received the actual ministrations of the institutional 
Church might yet be saved, this admission can be covered by the (later) 
developed doctrine of ‘baptism by implicit desire’. (It is a little surprising 
that Dr Kelly nowhere [I think] refers to Dr Greenslade’s Schism in the 
Early Church). As regards the Papacy, Dr Kelly writes: ‘The crucial 
question’ is whether the Roman ‘primacy of honour’ was held to exist 
by divine right and so to involve an overriding jurisdiction. ‘So far as 
the East is concerned, the answer must be unequivocally in the negative... 
There is nowhere any hint that St Peter’s authority, whatever it in fact 
amounted to, was . . . present in the persons of his episcopal successors 
in the Roman see’ (pp. 408f.). Has he not overlooked the letter of the 
(rump of the) Council of Chalcedon to Leo I: Dioscorus ‘had in his folly 
confronted him to whom the Saviour entrusted the custody of the Vine’ 
and “You were for all the mouthpiece of the voice of the blessed Peter, 
and for all you procured the blessing of his faith?” He has not overlooked 
the Formula of Hormisdas, because it falls outside his limits by a matter 
of about seventy years; but that Formula gives a useful confirmation to 
the letter of the Chalcedonian bishops: ‘We cannot ignore the declaration 
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of our Lord Jesus Christ when he said: Thou art Peter, etc. Moreover, 
the truth of his words is shown by actual fulfilment, since in the Apostolic 
See the Catholic religion has always been preserved without spot’. The 
Formula was of course a Roman composition; but it was signed by the 
several Eastern bishops as a condition of their readmission to Catholic 
communion after the Acacian schism. In fact, however, the crucial 
question seems to me to be not whether Rome’s overriding jurisdiction 
was acknowledged, but whether it was held that, in the words of the 
Council of Milan, ‘the rights of communion emanate from the Roman 
Church’. If the Church on earth is essentially a communio, and if the 
limits of the communio catholicae ecclesiae are determined by the bishop 
of Rome, the question of Rome’s jurisdiction is implicitly solved. A 
section on the determination of these limits would be a welcome addition 
to a second edition of Dr Kelly’s admirable book. 
DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


The Apocalypse of St John by H. M. Feret, 0.p. Pp. 273 (Blackfriars) 215. 


FATHER FerReT has written a little book on the Apocalypse with two 
aims. Firstly he wishes to discourage the wrong use of the book, futile 
applications of the eschatological passages to current events in particular, 
and secondly he wishes to encourage meditation on, and understanding 
of, its message. He writes simply and clearly. He is sensible on number 
symbolism, even if we may be allowed to smile when he parts ‘company 
with his guide (Father Allo) . . . in the matter of the 144,000 of chapter 
xiv.’ He sets the book in its historical context very well, and plainly and 
lucidly expounds the nature of Christian eschatology for the layman. 

In places he is perhaps a little too simple. Father Feret firmly believes 
that the author of Apocalypse also wrote the Fourth Gospel. He might 
with advantage have indicated the fact that many scholars do not agree 
with him, and given some of the reasons why. He does not altogether 
face the difficulty of maintaining, as he does, that the Christian view of 
history is essentially optimistic and progressive, with the terrible, secular, 
element in the eschatological mysteries. Perhaps his expressed preference 
for a history dealing with the story of the totality of ‘the human masses’, 
and his contempt for ‘anecdotal history’ which deals with individuals, 
is at fault here. I thought him inclined to find support for traditional 
Catholic doctrines a little too readily in his text. Can Revelations i, 4-5 
really be cited as proof text for the Trinity? It seems to me to lack the 
essential reference to either threeness or oneness. Nor is it altogether 
convincing to see a reference to the Filioque in the fountain of living water 
flowing from the throne of the Lamb. 

This is not, however, a book for theologians but for simple laymen. 
I think most of us will find it a help with a difficult book, especially in 
teaching us what not to think of it. ERIC JOHN 
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Ancient Christian Writers, Vol. XXVII: St Methodius, The Symposium, 
A Treatise on Chastity, translated and annotated by H. Musurillo, s.J. 
Pp. 249 (Longmans) 21s. 


Tuis is a most scholarly addition to the Ancient Christian Writers Series. 
Fr Musurillo has recollated the most important MSS. in preparation for 
his translation, and this amended text is soon to be published in the 
Sources Chrétiennes. The translation itself is accurate and readable, 
and the assessment of the work which emerges from introduction and 
notes, admirably balanced. Admitting its defects Fr Musurillo stresses 
the importance of the Symposium in the development of theology and 
ascetical thought, and at the same time, stressing its individuality, he 
avoids the over-categorical generalisation of Harnack. An account of 
Methodius’ influence on later asceticism would have been interesting, 
as the bare statement that ‘he anticipated much that we find in John of 
the Cross and in later Byzantine and Russian eschatological spirituality’ 
is nowhere expanded. 

Outwardly the book is modelled on Plato’s Symposium: a prelude 
describes a banquet, held at the country estate of Arete, daughter of 
Philosophia, at which each of the ten virgins present delivers a discourse 
on chastity. In spite of the numerous Platonic quotations and allusions 
Fr Musurillo observes that “even where Methodius has not positively 
misunderstood Plato and failed to comprehend the complexities of his 
system, he was not really interested in its doctrinal context’, and he 
suggests that as an opponent of Porphyry and also of Origen, Methodius 
is using his adversaries’ Platonism against them. Even superficially the 
imitation is awkwardly done: when one of the academic virgins has been 
faced with a polite objection, we read with surprise, “Now Theophila, 
although grasped round the waist by a sturdy opponent in the arena, 
began to grow dizzy, and recovering herself with difficulty . . .” The 
irony, borrowed from the Protagoras, is incongruous. 

In spite of its sub-title the Symposium is in fact a kind of manual of 
Christian doctrine (though strongly Millenarianist and tinged with 
subordinationism), embracing such topics as the allegorical interpretation 
of the scriptures, the divinity of Christ, freedom of the will, fallacy of 
astrology, etc. For Methodius chastity is almost equivalent to the practice 
of asceticism, the indispensable condition for an understanding of the 
Gospel and, ultimately, for immortality. In one passage it is nearly 
identified with the grace of the new dispensation: ‘The Law was not at 
all adequate to free mankind from corruption until virginity, succeeding 
the Law, held men in thrall to the commands of Christ’ (x, 1), and it is 
seen as the means of restoring man to God. In Platonic terms the pursuit 
of virginity is described as an ascent of the soul, leading to incorruptibility. 
Methodius’ eschatology is a fusion of Platonism and the allegorism of 
the Alexandrian exegetes: ‘The Jews announced what was the shadow of 
an image, at a third remove from reality, whereas we ourselves clearly 
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behold the image of the heavenly dispensation. But the reality itself 
will be accurately revealed after the Resurrection, when we shall see the 
holy Tabernacle, the heavenly city . . . face to face’ (v, 7). In spite of his 
explicit disavowal (‘It is a precarious procedure utterly to disregard the 
actual meaning of the text as written’) Methodius is as sternly ascetical 
in his treatment of the ‘bodily’ (as opposed to the ‘spiritual’) sense of 
Scripture as any Alexandrian. Paradoxically, as Fr Musurillo indicates, 
the insistence on free will which marks the theology of the Symposium 
is fundamentally Aristotelian in inspiration. For Methodius, man is the 
master of his own fate: hence the concern to refute determinism and his 
interest in virginity as a signal instance of man’s ability to transcend 
human limitations. DOM FINBARR MURPHY 


Documents from Old Testament Times. Edited by D. Winton Thomas 
(Nelson) 18s. 


TuIs book is published to mark the forty years’ existence of the Society 
for Old Testament Studies. It is thus the successor of The People and the 
Book (1925), Record and Revelation (1938), and The Old Testament and 
Modern Study (1951): but it differs from them particularly in being 
directed to non-professional readers — clergy and teachers. This purpose 
determines the selection of documents; in general, texts are chosen which 
have a fairly close bearing on the Bible rather than those which illustrate 
the civilisation of the Middle East in general. No doubt that explains 
why no Qumran documents are included —this material does not 
correspond to any Old Testament literature. On the other hand, 
‘documents’ is used in a wide sense and includes seals, weights and coins. 

The documents are arranged according to language, which hardly 
seems the best arrangement if it is intended to be used alongside the 
Bible. One might have expected division according to subject matter, as 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts does; or better still, according to date. There 
is a chronological index, but unfortunately it does not give a cross- 
reference to the page numbering. 

About half the book is devoted to cuneiform documents. This is to be 
expected since Assyrian and Babylonian texts are the non-Biblical material 
most closely related to the Bible. Among these, again as one would 
expect, the historical texts will probably be found the most interesting 
to the non-professional reader they are intended for. On the other hand, 
one wonders what such a reader will make of the Ugaritic texts (also 
placed among the cuneiform documents). The texts are rather slight, 
and neither introduction nor notes give very much help to a reader not 
already acquainted with their background. 

Most of the introductions and notes however are very useful, putting 
the texts well into their historical and cultural contexts, and pointing 
out comparisons and contrasts with the Bible. The half-page of text of 
The Instruction for Meri-Ka-Re, for example, is accompanied by more 
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than five pages of introduction dealing not only with the historical period 
to which the text belongs, but to the mental attitude which lay behind it, 
compared with the Biblical attitude. Attention may be drawn particularly 
to the notes on the Epic of Creation, where it is suggested that, while 
the Legend of the Flood in Babylonian sources has distinct analogies 
with the Bible story, the same is not true for the account of Creation: 
‘It seems probable that the epic has no connexions of any kind or at any 
point with Genesis’. This is certainly a welcome reaction against an 
earlier tendency to equate the two stories too closely; but it may seem 
slightly strong, in view of the fact that, as the writer himself points out, 
the Bible elsewhere is acquainted with the idea of a ‘Cosmic Battle’ 
such as forms the theme of the Babylonian epic. 

On the whole, the book does fulfil its purpose of furthering our know- 
ledge of Israel through a knowledge of the world in which she was set. 
But one suspects that even the non-professionals it is meant for may feel 
some disappointment at this as a successor to the other great works 
produced by the Society for Old Testament Study. L. JOHNSTON 


Saint John the Baptist and the Desert Tradition by J. Steinmann; translated 
by Michael Boyes. Pp. 192 (Harper and Brothers; Longmans) 6s. net. 


Tuis is a useful addition to the popular series, the ‘Men of Wisdom 
Books’. The author has sought to show his hero as a former novice of 
the Qumran Community, who accepted their ascetic and apocalyptic 
outlook but not their exclusiveness. It may be that he overstates the 
significance of baptismal lustrations in the Qumran group and in the 
teaching of St John himself. He is I think too anxious to find traces of 
‘Essene’ influence in the faith and practice of the primitive Church, and 
goes on to find the spirit of Essene and Johannite asceticism reproduced 
in Christian monasticism. The book contains the surprising observation: 
‘Throughout the Old Testament one searches in vain for anything 
approaching the words of Jesus: “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness for they shall be filled’’’. The translation leaves 
something to be desired. The best feature of the book (apart from the 
price, which is very reasonable) is the excellent and numerous illustrations. 
DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and Primitive Christianity by J. Daniélou; translated 
from the French by Salvator Attanasio. Pp. 128 (Helicon Press, Baltimore). 


KEEPING up with P. Daniélou and his translators threatens to become a 
full-time occupation. The present volume is a rendering of three lectures 
delivered in 1957 (?) and subsequently published in French. The translation 
abounds with tiresome misunderstandings of the French and/or the 
English language, but fortunately these mistakes are not, I think, such 
as often to mislead the reader. 
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The first lecture discusses the bearing of the Qumran finds, so far as 
they have yet been published, on our understanding of John the Baptist 
(who, P. Daniélou seems to think, was sent to be educated as a boarder 
with the monks of Qumran — he should be the patron saint of all Bene- 
dictine Old Boys), on the date of the Last Supper (he favours the view 
that our Lord and his disciples followed the Qumran or Essene calendar 
for the date of the Pasch, which our translator misleadingly refers to as 
‘Easter’), on the institution of the Twelve (for the Qumran community 
had at its head a council of twelve), and on the Gospel teaching about 
oaths and marriage. He duly points out that our Lord’s attitude to the 
Mosaic Law was poles apart from the legalism of the Essenes (P. Daniélou 
thinks that the Qumran monks were Essenes). He compares the New 
Testament presbyter-bishops (‘overseers’, ‘inspectors’) with the Qumran 
inspectors (this is far more convincing than the old comparison with the 
Hellenistic city “overseers’), and the New Testament prophets with the 
Essene prophets. He describes the Two Ways of the Didache as a pre- 
baptismal catechism and points out that it is related to a section of the 
Qumran Manual of Discipline. Further, the primitive Church’s Messianic 
Testimonies overlap (naturally) those of the Qumran texts. 

But although there is strong evidence of an Essenian source for many 
details of primitive Christian organization and outlook, the exciting 
question is whether the Essene Teacher of Righteousness was a martyred 
pseudo-Messiah, whose second coming was expected by the sectarians. 
That question could be answered in the affirmative without undermining 
the credentials of Christianity; but in fact, and quite rightly I think on 
the basis of the evidence so far avilable, P. Daniélou prefers a negative 
answer. He sees in the Teacher, whom we cannot so far identify with 
any known historical figure (even his approximate date is disputed), 
an extra-canonical prophet of the kingdom which Jesus actually inaugur- 
ated (Lecture II). 

The third lecture seeks to identify the Hellenists of Acts with the 
Essenes (surely a precarious identification?), to find Essenism at the 
point of origin of ‘Christian’ Gnosticism, to find traces of Essenian ideas 
in St Paul, and to seek in the Qumran documents light on the Fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse. P. Daniélou appears to approve of a verdict 
of Albright: ‘the debate on the original background of the Gospel of 
John appears to be definitely closed’. He suggests that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was addressed to meet Essenian difficulties; that the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs were the work of a converted Essene; that early 
Syrian Christianity was deeply impregnated with Essenism; and that 
Ebionism springs from the same influences. He accepts Audet’s demon- 
stration of Essene elements in the Shepherd of Hermas, the author of 
which was probably a convert from Essenism. He concludes that the 
Qumran discovery is ‘one of the most sensational’ (that, at least, is his 
translator’s word) ‘that has ever been made’, and that it ‘gives us the 
setting in which Christianity was born’ 
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For its size, this well-illustrated little book is one of the most stimulating 
trustworthy studies of the relations between Essenism (granted that the 
Qumran community was Essene) and Christianity in its origins and its 
first efflorescence. The ordinary reader should bear in mind three points. 
First, the full contents of the Qumran finds have not yet been published. 
This is not a matter of some sinister concealment, but of the inevitable 
delays in deciphering, editing, printing and publishing. Secondly, these 
finds are already throwing a brilliant light on one stream of first-century 
Judaism hitherto little known. In view of our relative ignorance of other 
contemporary streams there may be a risk of regarding as characteristically 
Essene things which were in fact common to the Essenes and other streams. 
This second warning may be specially relevant to the question of “gnostic- 
ism’ (which I prefer here to write with a small initial). I think it probable 
that the sense of man’s need of revealed knowledge was a part of the 
general (both Jewish and Graeco-Roman) Zeitgeist of the first century 
A.D. When this interest appears in Matthew, in St Paul, and also in the 
Qumran writings, it may be a mistake to conclude that the Christian 
writers and teachers are here influenced by Essenism in particular. Thirdly, 
P. Daniélou’s lectures are full of exciting suppositions. It may take 
scholarship quite some time before a mature judgement can be formed 
on several of these, and it would be a mistake to anticipate this judgment. 

I will however conclude by drawing attention to one of the most 
fascinating of these hints. As already mentioned, P. Daniélou thinks 
there may have been some Essene influence in the Ebionite form of 
heterodox Christianity. The Ebionites were a group of Judzo-Christians 
who ‘seem to have been organized in Transjordan after A.D. 70’. They 
were ardent adherents of the Mosaic Law and held that Jesus was not 
divine. Ebionism, P. Dani€lou goes on to say, shows ‘amazing similarities 
with Islam, whose remote origins it could represent’. This suggestion 
offers a most intriguing explanation of Islam, in its origins, as something 
like a Judeo-Christian heresy. If the suggestion is accepted, it enables us 
to view all three of the great revelational monotheistic religions of the 
world as stemming from the revelation to the Old Testament People 
of God. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


How the Bible Came to Us by H. G. G. Herklots. Penguin Books (Pelican 
Book A457, 1959) 3s. 6d. 


THIs is a revised edition of a book published in 1954 (under the present 
title in U.S.A., but in England as Back to the Bible). Its author is the 
Anglican Vicar of Doncaster. He speaks of his temerity, ‘as a parish 
priest in an industrial town’, in writing such a book, but he has no need 
to apologise. He was formerly Professor of Exegetical Theology at St 
John’s College, Winnipeg, and the erudition which this volume discloses 
beneath the simplicity of its presentation is remarkable. 
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Canon Kerklots starts from the Bible (a copy of the Authorized or 
King James Version) presented to the Queen at her Coronation. Remind- 
ing his readers that this Version was not the first, as it was to be by no 
means the last, English rendering of the Scriptures, he takes them back, 
by way of the Latin Middle Ages and the Vulgate, to the great Greek 
codices, the Chester Beatty Papyri, and the Rylands Fragment of St 
John; and to Origen’s Hexaplar, the Septuagint, and the other known 
Greek versions of the Old Testament. He has a fascinating chapter on 
the finds in the Geniza of the Old Cairo Synagogue and at Qumran; and 
a chapter on modern translations of the Bible, or parts of it, into English. 
He speaks with appreciation of the Knox Version, but does not, I think, 
mention the Confraternity Bible. What a wonderful achievement it 
would be if we could agree with the Protestants on one modern translation 
of the whole Bible, such that they and we could equally use it in our 
theology and our ‘ecumenical’ discussions! The book has a number of 
good illustrations and deserves a warm welcome. Its publication as a 
‘Pelican’ is another cheering sign of the popular interest in the Bible. 

DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


Nine Sermons of St Augustine on the Psalms, translated and introduced 
by Edmund Hill (Longmans) 18s. 


Fr Hi has broken new ground in translating nine of St Augustine’s 
Enarrationes in Psalmos, and in a lively introduction he describes for the 
general reader the social and religious background of St Augustine’s 
preaching. This is done with enthusiasm, but the ‘modernity’, ‘sophistica- 
tion’ and ‘lively humanity’ of the sermons (thus the book-jacket) are 
overemphasised. Fr Hill’s approach puts the original text slightly out 
of focus: while the background details (i.e. the character of the audience 
and the condition of the contemporary church in N. Africa) are clearly 
revealed, the central object does not emerge distinctly. All the Enarrationes 
are variations on one central theme, the union of Christ with the Church, 
because in the psalms this union finds its single voice: ‘cum enim dicitis 
[versum] singuli, quia omnes unum estis in Christo, unus homo illud 
dicit . . . unus ille maxime loquitur, qui etiam diffusus est toto orbe 
terrarum’. In spite of their prolixity and untidiness the power of the 
sermons consists in this theme of the whole Christ, communicated with 
conviction and fervour: here is the relevance of the work to the modern 
reader, for St Augustine’s Christocentric interpretation should be of 
special value to those who use the psalms as their daily prayer. For 
these readers (to whom especially the book is likely to appeal) a discussion 
of the spirituality of the sermons would have been useful. 

The translation is affected by an excessive concern for attractiveness. 
‘Some exaggeration is necessary . . . to bring out the deliberate homeliness 
of the original’: so Fr Hill defends the colloquialism of his version, 
appealing to the conversational familiarity of the Latin. The original is 
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certainly direct and idiomatic, but its intimacy depends on a developed 
rhetorical technique, involving antithesis, assonance and rhyme, all part 
of an organised style: where the argument is diffuse, one’s attention 1s 
yet held by the skilful use of quotation interwoven with commentary. 
This translation, while accurate, is formless, and for its effect relies 
entirely on raciness: thus ‘Amate, sed quid ametis videte’ is rendered 
‘Carry on loving, but mind what you love’. No distinction is made in 
print between quotation and commentary, and the text is coloured with 
slang (e.g. ‘going off the rails’ for ‘male viventur’; such terms as “X-ray’, 
‘Stock Exchange’ are introduced). Thus the intrinsic qualities of the 
Latin are replaced by extrinsic devices of idiom, and St Augustine’s 
directness becomes a rather studied familiarity. DOM FINBARR MURPHY 


Science, Religion and Christianity by Hans Urs von Balthasar. Translated 
by Hilda Graef. Pp. 155 (Burns Oates, 1958). 


Ir is obvious to everyone who has made a study of philosophy that at 
every stage there is not only affirmation but denial, and hence distinction. 
The notion a philosopher forms of distinctions will therefore largely 
determine the affirmations he can make, and hence the areas where he 
can find identity, and so his whole achievement. In ancient philosophy 
and in St Thomas there were two such distinctions: the real one and the 
distinction in reason. Thus all being has two dimensions: its own and its 
being thought. and two kinds of relations, relation in being and relation 
in thought. If these distinctions are true, together with the more funda- 
mental thesis that being and truth are identical, it follows that philosophy 
or any form of knowledge is the realisation of being for a mind: animam 
fieri quodammodo omnia. This is philosophy as conceived by the classical 
philosophers. 

If, however, we establish a further distinction neither real nor of 
reason but partially each, we make possible the theses that indistinction 
in conception will imply indistinction in re and distinction in conception 
distinction in re. We shall therefore create ‘worlds’ where our intelligence 
has not yet proceeded to understand fully; we shall deny entity where 
we have not understood at all; we shall imagine that consciousness and 
knowledge are the same. 

The first mistake, the one about the distinctions, was made by Scotus. 
The others have been made in ever increasing logical pulchritude by the 
modern philosophers who followed him. The ultimate result was German 
idealism in which, as a great German said, the Absolute reached the 
term of its gigantic dialectical struggle, in the brain of Hegel, in Berlin. 

The utter ineptitude of the academic mind produced by this world to 
cope with any practical problem, indeed its enormous capacity for 
assisting the birth of some of the most horrible problems to the city and 
the individual which have ever been dreamt of, would make the least 
critical of us somewhat sceptical of the value of a work trying to reconcile 
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this Tradition with the Christian one. Yet that is what Balthasar has 
attempted, not least in this book. All of the conventional language of 
the idealists and Neo-Kantians is here: subjectivity, objectivity, world 
as, man as, universal culture and so on. Miss Graef, one of the best 
translators of German at work in England now, has often and with every 
right had to despair, and print the Ger.aan in brackets after her valiant 
attempt. The present writer, to whom German translation is not unknown, 
has always felt that the neuter adjective preceded by das was a sign not 
that the author was being profound but that he had been unwilling or 
unable to specify the relationship of the thing thus turned into a substance 
to the other elements of the sentence. Of course if we talk for one hundred 
and fifty-five pages about generic abstractions like man as such and 
science in general we shall become involved in contradictions which must 
be aufgehoben. The simpler process would be to do as Aristotle does, 
and pass from generic and specific ratios to a definition, and thence to 
the properties which will be found in the now fully intelligible ratios of 
real beings. 

Then too the notion of basing philosophy on the juxtaposition of 
nearly every author whom an educated person might be supposed to 
have read is not one much commended in England; the great merit of 
English idealists was the severity and purity of their philosophizing; on 
one page in the present book I find an attempt to relate Scheler, Klages, 
Mombert, Daeubler, Derleth, Eichendorff,, Marx, Lenau, Sealsfield, A. 
von Humboldt, Cooper, Karl May, Verne, Bonsel, Moby Dick, Saint 
Exupéry, Zola and Freud. We read for example ‘From Zola’s industrial 
world emerges the untamed monster of blood and instinct teeming with 
the forces of the earth — but soon Freud will begin to domesticate it’. 

Undigested reading must yield undigested thought, unintelligent 
juxtaposition and hence falsity. The dialectic is a road built on these 
heaps of material to conquer them. The problem of leading the over- 
read to intelligence is a problem of liberating the mind, not of juxtaposing 
the baggage the mind already contains; the problem, not having been 
thus conceived by the author of the present work, does not appear to 
have been solved by him. I. T. HALE 


Science et Sainteté, L’étude dans la vie monastique, par Dom Jean Mabillon 
by Dom R-J. Hesbert, 0.8.8. Pp. xxiii + 134 (Paris, Alsatia, 1958) 
(Collection ‘Spirituels bénédictins du Grand Siecle) n.p. 


Dom R-J. HesBert, monk of Solesmes, has already published two works 
of one great Maurist Dom Claude Martin, Perfection du Chef and Con- 
férences Ascétiques in this series, of which he is the general editor. Now 
he gives us a third volume which contains the essential elements of two 
famous treatises of the even more illustrious Dom Jean Mabillon: the 
Traité des Etudes Monastiques and his Réflexions sur la réponse de M. 
l’ Abbé de la Trappe, which forms its complement. 
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The fundamental importance of the Traité is well known. In it Mabillon, 
then an elderly and experienced monk in his full maturity as a scholar, 
expounded not so much his own personal ideas as the thought of a whole 
tradition on the importance of intellectual culture in the spiritual and 
contemplative life. 

But Dom Hesbert could not consider simply reprinting it as it stands, 
for it is very diffuse and contains certain elements which are now obsolete; 
instead he has chosen passages which elucidate its essential principles, 
thus enabling the twentieth-century reader to make direct contact with 
Mabillon’s thought and words. He has done the same for the Réflexions, 
in which Mabillon refutes with all necessary precision many sophisms, 
and vigorously defends the relevant essential principles. The pages 
extracted from this treatise by Dom Hesbert are of the greatest importance 
and. were formerly submerged in a mass of polemic, necessary in its 
time but only of interest nowadays to the historical specialist. 

Hence we have in Science et Sainteté well-chosen extracts of Mabillon’s 
two important treatises and we congratulate Dom Hesbert on an excellent 
presentation of the best elements from each. Nevertheless we would 
have liked to find marginal indications of the beginning and end of each 
of the relatively few extracts from the Réflexions, as the final Table de 
Concordance (pp. 130-2) seems scarcely adequate. LOUIS BROU, O.S.B. 


History of the Mass by Frangois Amiot. Translated by Lancelot C. 
Sheppard. Pp. 141 (Burns Oates) 7s. 6d. 


THIS summary account of the Mass of the Roman rite is one of the Faith 
and Fact Books, and it represents that series at its best. Obviously it is 
no easy undertaking to write a history of the Mass for the general reader 
in 140 pages without being merely gossipy and ‘edifying’ or dull and 
bitty. But Abbé Amiot has both mastery of his subject and nice apprecia- 
tion of the general reader’s needs, and his narrative is trustworthy, 
coherent and readable. It begins with a glance at origins, from the Last 
Supper, through Justin’s two accounts and the anaphora of Hippolytus 
(both quoted in full), the De sacramentis and the Sacramentaries, to the 
Ordines romani; this is followed by a description of papal Mass in St 
Gregory’s day; and then the Mass as it stands is examined in due order 
and some detail. 

Abbé Amiot does not confine himself rigorously to history. His ultimate 
object is pastoral and practical, he is concerned with present and future 
as well as the past, and his relevant comments are fair and moderate, 
but with no lack of definiteness. What he says about the homily, for 
instance, and why many of the faithful show repugnance for sermons, 
is sensible and to the point. From time to time he draws attention to 
prayers, chants (music as well as words) and gestures of special beauty, 
depth or appositeness, giving a number of examples from the propers; 
and reference is sometimes made for illustration or elucidation to Latin 
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uses other than the Roman and to non-Latin rites; but here and there 
the references to contemporary Eastern principles and usage could have 
been a little more nuancé. What particularly stands out is the amount of 
information that M. Amiot has got into his small space, without being 
burdensome; he does not seem to have missed any significant point that 
the inquiring general reader might wonder about, and only occasionally 
does his detail seem unnecessary: a book of this kind hardly needs several 
pages on the rhythmic cursus and on the epiclesis, useful as those pages are. 
To commend Mr Sheppard’s translation is not simply a formality. 
He is the general editor of the English version of the Je sais-Je crois 
series, and he sets an admirable example of plain English to his other 
translators. DONALD ATTWATER 


Liturgy in the Parish by Very Rev. W. Raftery, v.F. Pp. 81 (Challoner 
Publications) wrapper 5s. 6d. 


Some people, no doubt some monks too, think that the liturgical movement 
has sometimes been too monastic. If there is any truth in this, Dean 
Raftery is out to rescue the liturgy from the cloister. He is an apostle of 
the parish, of everybody participating at Mass, of congregational singing, 
of kerygmatic preaching, and all the other things we need, whether we 
are aware of it or not. Dom Beauduin, Frs Jungmann, Shuster, and 
Pius Parsch are his guiding lights, Mgr Hellriegel and Fr Clifford Howell 
his shining examples, but he is minded to make a more popular impact 
than any of these. Exuberant — yes, that is the word for this little book; 
some will enjoy it and some will think it is, well, exuberant. It reads like 
a collection of talks that have been given to some congenial audience of 
young clergy or what not. The present reviewer rather enjoys exuberance, 
and is ready with a patronising smile when the sacred words Motu 
Proprio are invoked like the opening words of an encyclical, or Parousia 
and Pleroma recommended like a double turn in variety. Dean Raftery 
is undoubtedly on the side of the angels, all nine choirs. After all, he 
does practise what he preaches. Let him write more little books like 
this one, some of it will stick, and the liturgical movement will not get 
bogged down in its tracks, as it might otherwise do if we are all too 
solemn about it. F.M. 


Approach to Penance by Hubert van Zeller. Pp. 103 (Sheed and Ward) 
7s. 6d. 

I wisH I could like this book! It is exactly, as it says, a description of the 
correct approach to penance and I can hardly see how it could have been 
better done. The author says everything, or almost everything that should 
be said on the subject. He rightly emphasizes the positive approach to 
the subject, the constructive approach; he points out that penance without 
prayer is futile; he warns us against dramatization and against pride and 
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self love, furthermore everything is well said, the manner 1S excellent. 
Why then do I not quite like the book? I find it difficult to say but I think 
it may be because I believe the emphasis is wrong, it seems to be that in 
spite of the author’s care the emphasis has nevertheless fallen on the 
means and not the end; after all penance is the means, perhaps, in fact 
certainly the essential means to union with God for which we are all 
made and without which we are all incomplete, yet nevertheless only a 
means. In this matter especially much harm comes from undue emphasis 
on the means and not enough*on the end. There are many, very many 
men and women who lead most penitential lives, who devote themselves 
to long hours of prayer, who yet would not cross the road to help a man 
lying ill in the gutter. Perhaps in their case the fault is not great because 
they do not see him, they are far too preoccupied with themselves. It 
seems to me strange, but perhaps what we might expect, that in the 
chapters on the proofs and effects of penance the author does not mention 
compassion. We are all of us called to seek God; St Benedict, for all that 
he was a monk and the father of monks, emphasizes this. The man who 
seeks God, as we should ali do, with single hearted purpose is like the 
man who sets off into the wilds to mine for gold. He has to endure hard- 
ship of every sort as the condition to arriving and finding and he has to 
labour hard and he must persevere in his purpose, but he does not think 
of this, he does not count the cost, his heart is set upon the object of his 
journey. It seems to me that this should be our approach to penance, 
that we should set out through the arid places of this world enduring all 
the hardships necessary, that are a necessary part of our quest for God, 
so that finally our eyes may be rewarded with the vision of the King in 
his glory and a land of far distances, and that we should do all this without 
pausing to rationalize or evaluate too much the pains and agonies which 
are a necessary part of our pilgrimage and which we undertake gladly 
for the great purpose that inspires us. BRUNO S. JAMES 


Letter to a Lapsed Catholic by Very Rev. F. J. Ripley, c.m.s. (Catholic 
Truth Society). 6d. 


THE approach adopted here is a frontal attack on the emotions and 
former loyalties. “God does not want to damn you. He died to save you 
from damnation. If you do go to hell — which God forbid — it will be 
through your own deliberate fault, through rejecting the graces he offers 
you, possibly through refusing the appeal of this letter . . . Think of all 
the graces you are missing . . . Why do you go on offending our dear 
Lord? Why go on crucifying Him again? Crucifying Him? Yes, indeed. 
Mortal sin, like missing of Mass or your Easter Duties is just that. . . 
When you deliberately and without adequate excuse miss Mass on Sunday, 
instead of watching at the foot of the Cross with Our Lady and St John, 
you join the Roman soldiers or the Jewish priests, help to drive nails 
into Christ’s flesh.’ “God cannot make laws which are impossible or too 
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hard, or not good for us . . . He wants us to trust Him just as the tiniest 
child trusts its father and mother.’ The difficulty is that with the lapsed 
Catholic of these days, the association of God with the Church and 
clergy no longer holds: it has somehow been broken. An appeal such 
as this, aimed at the emotions and presupposing a rather one-sidedly 
individualistic view of religion, may succeed with some lost sheep when 
it is made in person by some shepherd or fellow member of the flock; 
and then it is the visible warm personal interest which penetrates the 
defences, rather than the arguments. But to what extent will it have the 
same effect in cold print? Only time and experience will tell. F.M. 


For My Name’s Sake. Catholic Resistance in Europe, 1939-1958. By 
Ronald Seth. Pp. 246 (Geoffrey Bles) 18s. 


I Do not know whether it is a sign of laziness on the part of Catholics 
that we have not produced any comprehensive story of Catholic resistance 
to Nazism between 1933 and 1945, or whether it is a tribute to our 
fundamental decency in not trying to make capital out of our glorious 
dead in the way that so many other groups have done. Possibly it is a 
mixture of both. So one feels doubly grateful that a non-Catholic (best 
known previously for his spy stories) should have undertaken to tell 
some of that story. Mr Seth was so moved by what he has seen of the 
Church’s resistance to totalitarianism, both Nazi and communist, that 
he determined to write For My Name’s Sake. 

One hopes it will not be taken as ingratitude if one says that the book 
does not match up with the theme. For inadequate reasons Mr Seth has 
omitted the Nazi persecution of Catholics in Germany proper, and has 
also left out the Nazi persecution in Eastern Europe. This not only leaves 
out the most vital area but it also Jeads to occasional allusions so brief 
that they can hardly be just — for instance, that to the German bishops 
on p. 16. The unbalance is accentuated when it becomes obvious how 
much better informed the author is on some areas than on others — on 
Austria, for instance, as opposed to France, which is very sketchily 
treated. 

The strength of Mr Seth’s study lies in the orderly way that he develops 
the story of mounting persecution, showing how the pattern of closing 
church schools, confiscating church property, suppression of Catholic 
organizations, etc. is inexorably repeated. For these reasons his work will 
be useful to anyone embarking on a more complete work — though 
even this incomplete study would be worth sending for review to the 


present Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
DONALD NICHOLL 
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John Wesley and the Catholic Church by John M. Todd. Pp. 192 (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1958) I5s. 


ComING at a time when all Christian bodies in England are becoming 
more deeply aware of the tide of unreligion, of the horrible indifference 
which Mr Eliot so shattering summed up in the lines, ‘we took Cyril to 
church . . . and they rang a bell. And he said right out loud “crumpets” ’, Mr 
Todd’s subject and his treatment of it are deeply significant and of interest 
to everyone. Wesley met the challenge of God first in his own person and 
then among masses of English men and women in an age not unlike our 
own. As Mr Todd says, it is John Wesley whom we must thank for the 
fact that English working men remained not merely Christian and loyal 
but human. A figure like Marx is thought awe-inspiring because he has 
destroyed; a figure like Wesley whose creations are still alive among us 
can be consigned to the tender mercies of petty, supercilious psycho- 
analytic amatuers. 

Unlike the monumental work of Father Piette whose painstaking 
scholarship Mr Todd has put to use, the present work is not afraid to 
make judgements; in this lies its unique value among books on Wesley. 
For the nonconformist writers the danger is uncritical hagiography; for 
those with little knowledge or sympathy with nonconformity it is hostility. 
Mr Todd, a Catholic with deep and sympathetic knowledge of Wesley 
and the world he made, is an excellent guide to it. 

The first part of the book is historical, although not rigidly biographical; 
the life of a saint or a great thinker is not easily displayed in the regular 
fashion of a newspaper diary. Much space is given to Wesley’s spiritual 
growth; rather less to the long period of his ministry during which, 
after 1739, his own spiritual constitution changed less, than in the years 
before. The second half of the book discusses Wesley’s teaching more 
systematically. Mr Todd emphasizes that Wesley’s beliefs concerning 
Christ and the Christian were orthodox; above all that his doctrine of 
assurance was within the limits of Catholic teaching, whatever that of 
some disciples might have become. It is interesting to note that much of 
Wesley’s opposition in both form and method to the rationalistic theology 
of his day will be found echoed in a modern work by a most orthodox 
scholastic. The eighteenth century was a most unsatisfactory period 
throughout Christendom for the science and the preaching of Christian 
doctrine. What Wesley did in England, with all its emotional overtones, 
bears a very deep resemblance to the ‘devotions’ which were preached 
in Catholic countries during the same period. 

The heart of all criticism of the book, however, must for the Catholic 
lie with the question, answered by Mr Todd in the affirmative, under all 
the proper reservations, was Wesley a saint? At this point many will 
want to hesitate. It may not therefore be improper to point out that the 
classical teaching of the Church is that heresy consists precisely in the 
wilful rejection of truth known to be revealed (Cajetan: Commentary 
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on I-11 Q II, art 2). There is no evidence whatever that Wesley wilfully 
rejected Catholic truth as he knew it; there is very considerable evidence, 
well assembled by Mr Todd, that Wesley behaved in a way only possible 
to one in the deepest communion with Christ. The conclusion is not 
hard to draw. One ought to remember that the whole theology of heresy 
is formed, for the most part in terms of a healthy Catholic society, in 
which heresy is malicious eccentricity; England in the eighteenth century 
was no such so society, any more than it is to-day. 

John Wesley and the Catholic Church is written from deep knowledge 
of Wesley, his doctrine and the doctrine of the Catholic Church. It should 
serve to bring to the Catholic a new light on the great work done by 
God in an England which no longer knew his church; the non-Catholic 
will perhaps be moved to realise how near John Wesley was, how much 
of what his followers live by is at home in the Catholic world. 

I. T. HALE 


Aristotle and the American Indians by Lewis Hanke. Pp. 164 (Hollis and 
Carter) 18s. 

One of the curious features of the Spanish conquest and occupation of 
South America was the conflict which went on in the consciences of men 
in high places, especially Charles V, about the ethics of slaughtering and 
enslaving Indians in the new colonies. Theologians were enlisted on both 
sides, and the great authority of Aristotle was invoked by the callous 
party to prove that the Indians were natural slaves, might be baptized 
by force, and even killed, with a minimum of fuss. A number of sixteenth- 
century theologians, especially members of the Dominican order, resisted 
this vicious rationalisation, and insisted on the basic rights of the Indians 
as human beings. They stood for a paternal imperialism in which the 
interests of the Indians, material as well as spiritual, were to be the chief 
concern of the Spanish crown, and curiously enough they had the best 
of the argument in Spain. Unfortunately there was little which could 
be done in the colonies themselves; the brutal settlers were taught by 
their priests that what they were doing was wrong, but they went on 
doing it and made do with confessing it from time to time. The great 
debate had, then, little practical effect in making Spanish imperialism 
more tolerable for the indigenous Indians; however there are signs that 
something was done, and devoted missionaries were occasionally able 
to try and give the Indians a fairer chance. Even so the troubled con- 
sciences of Charles V and his advisers are to their credit [one could wish 
that modern imperialism caused a similar questioning]. Professor Hanke 
has put the story of this ‘great debate’, as he so rightly calls it, together 
with style and erudition. His subject is one of the more creditable chapters 


in western history, and he has made an agreeable and humane book of it. 
ERIC JOHN 
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The Oxford Book of Irish Verse. Chosen by Donagh MacDonagh and 
Lennox Robinson (Clarendon Press) 21s. net. 


On reading through this excellent anthology the reviewer was reminded 
of the old refrain of ‘Clare’s Dragoons’: 


‘Viva la, the Old Brigade, 
And Viva la the new one too!’ 


And now alas Lennox Robinson, who so splendidly mustered the Old 
Brigade in his selections for this and his own previous anthology of 
Irish Verse, is no more: it is particularly happy that he should have 
worked in harness with Donagh MacDonagh in the choosing of this 
most representative collection of Irish poetry because the discerning will 
realise that, despite the groans of many a Jaudator temporis acti, there 
is much good work to be found among the writings of such poets as 
Padraic Fallon, Thomas Kinsella, Robert Farren and Donagh MacDonagh 
himself. This beautifully produced addition to the Oxford Books of 
Verse which gives us Luke Wadding, Nahum Tate, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Mangan and Yeats at their best, as well as Cecil Day-Lewis, Louis 
MacNeice and Patrick Kavanagh, should give the lie to the last named 
stanza in Memory of Brother Michael: 


‘Culture is always something that was, 
Something pedants can measure, 

Skull of bard, thigh of chief, 

Depth of dried-up river. 

Shall we be thus for ever? 

Shall we be thus for ever?’ 


Thomas Kinsella in his translation from the Irish from The Triads of 
Ireland would seem to have the answer to Kavanagh’s rhetorical question: 
‘Three scarcities that are better than abundance: a scarcity of fancy 
talk, a scarcity of cows in a small pasture, a scarcity of friends around 
the beer’. 
There is little fancy talk among these poems; the pastures are wide and 
the grazing is good as that on the plains of Meath; and there is strong 
ale and heady wine for all who come to this poet’s feasting in honour of 
Dark Rosaleen. DOM WULSTAN PHILLIPSON 


The Big Sycamore by Joseph Brady (Gill) 16s. 


THE country round Slievenamon and the people who dwell under its 
shadow are superbly etched in this story of an Irish National schoolmaster 
and his family. Truth in Ireland is very often stranger than fiction and the 
names of the characters in this book have been changed although the 
rest of the story is true. The writing suggests the leisurely style of Walter 
McDonald or Canon Sheehan and the book meanders round the country 
and the village until we feel we know both as intimately as the writer. 
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The hero of the saga is one Maurice Fitzgerald who lost his right arm 
when he fell from the back of a donkey when he was eight years old: 
his courting and marriage to Kate Whelan and their rearing of a family 
of six children is told with a simplicity and pathos which remind the 
reader now of Angel Clare in Hardy’s Tess of the d’Urberville’s now of 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. The faith of the people is vividly portrayed : 
“He was a man in love with God and, because he was in love with God, 
in love also with his fellow-man. He must at some time of his life have 
seen God in a flash: some attribute of God manifested to him when he 
gazed lovingly at a crucifix; God’s goodness in sending His only beloved 
Son to die for sinful man.’ 

The heroic virtue shown by these parents when Jim, most promising 
forward at rugby in Rockwell College, put aside his hopes of Munster 
and Irish caps to enter the Carthusian Monastery at Parkminster in 
Sussex so that he never saw any of his family again: the sacrifices made 
to send promising children to college and university: the heroic charity 
of the mother who kept a shop because she loved people and lost money 
by her trading because she could not bear to see anyone hungry: all these 
ring true and will be nostalgic to those who know the real country people 
of Waterford and Tipperary. The whole tale is told before the moving 
backcloth of life in Ireland since the turn of the century: there is mirth 
in every other page, especially when the lesser characters appear and 
when the first motor arrives at Letterlee, but rarely has a tragic scene 
been described more vividly and more restrainedly than that of the 
football final at Croke Park on Bloody Sunday, 1920. This book should 
be read by a very large public and deserves a warm welcome. 

DOM WULSTAN PHILLIPSON. 


Abbot Extraordinary by Peter F. Anson. 1958 (The Faith Press) 25s. net. 


Tuis book is never dull, often edifying, and frequently exasperating. 
Benjamin Carlyle was a man of many parts and a born actor who wished 
to revive Benedictine life within the Church of England: with this end in 
view he founded first a home for slum boys in the Isle of Dogs; second, 
a monastery under the auspices of Lord Halifax in Yorkshire; and, 
finally, an abbey on Caldey Island where he installed. himself as Abbot. 
The Anglican authorities soon tired of his very uncanonical procedures, 
whereupon he and most of his community were received into the Catholic 
Church by Dom Bede Camm in 1913. Mr Anson takes it upon himself 
to insinuate that sufficient care and instruction were lacking in his friend, 
whom he tiresomely refers to as ‘Ben’ in the second half of his too lengthy 
and repetitive biography: but Bishop Mostyn of Menevia, later Arch- 
bishop of Cardiff, was a discerning man, and Abbot Marmion of 
Maredsous, Abbot Butler of Downside, and the future Abbot Chapman 
of Downside must have been consulted before the reception, and all of 
them were ‘among those present’ when Benjamin Carlyle was blessed as 
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Catholic abbot of Caldey in 1914. Carlyle must have learnt much during 
the time he spent as a novice at Maredsous, but the fundamental instability 
of his character led to his eventual exclaustration. Father Carlyle after- 
wards did splendid work as a priest in the mining districts, gaols and old 
people’s homes in Vancouver, British Columbia, whence he returned to 
Prinknash with the freedom of the city and a presentation totem pole 
to end his days in the community which he had founded. The present 
reviewer saw him at St Teresa’s, Corston, a few days before he died, and 
it seems a pity that Monsignor Ronald Knox could not have been spared 
to write this biography for which Mr Anson, for all his intimate knowledge 
of the subject, seems to have been peculiarly unsuited. 

The unforgivable sin in a biographer is the ‘my poor friend’ attitude 
towards the subject. In his Roving Recluse, Mr Anson, having stayed as 
the guest of many monastic communities, wrote a patronizing and un- 
discerning account of his different hosts: there is the same cheap Sunday 
newspaper element in much of his writing in this book. Perhaps one of 
his footnotes may point the tone: ‘Abbot Aelred’s industries were fairly 
typical of how other monasteries in modern times have tried to add to 
their incomes. So we find beer, wines, liqueurs, perfumes, pottery and 
furniture polish made and sold by holy hands. Certain Benedictines 
keep bees, or breed prize bulls and silk-worms. Other monks find football 
pools more profitable. Now Mr Anson when it suits his convenience 
does not hesitate to make use of the hospitality of all these holy hands, 
and there is throughout the book a small boy cocking snooks and 
running away attitude which is typical of the writing of some very prolific 
and quasi-omniscient authors whose superciliousness implies a certain 
lack of humility. 

When Abbot Carlyle is allowed to speak himself from his letters we 
realize that here was a man anxious to do the right thing always, despite 
his difficult and mercurial temperament, as when he wrote to Mr Anson 
from Canada: ‘I trust that the good Lord will call me to the Great 
Adventure before I become a doddering and useless old man. Life is 
very progressive in the sacrifices that one has to make, and I seem very 
lucky that it is always shown me very clearly what I have to do without 
the least chance of wading or getting out of it. . . Caldey . . . Miraflores 
. . . Princeton. And what next, good Lord. There always seems to be 
something more to learn but when the end does come I want to be able 
to answer “adsum”’ clearly to the call.’ Archbishop Duke of Vancouver’s 
tribute to Abbot Carlyle might well be written on his tombstone at 
Prinknash: ‘I have no doubt that through Fr Carlyle a great many people 
in all walks of life have come to know something of what the Catholic 
Church means: and that his influence will be felt in many a life for long 
years to come’. Prisoners under sentence of death, old men in homes, 
sailors in their ships and delinquent children: all these he visited with 
tireless devotion. Old Matthias in Pearse’s Josagan tells the Holy Child 
‘It was among the children I found you, Iosagan’; because he found 
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Christ in the despised, the destitute and the forsaken Abbot Carlyle may 
rejoice in the saying of the King ‘What you have done unto the least of 
my little ones you have done it unto me’. Mr Anson must learn to laugh 
with rather than at the subject of his biographies for the same good 
reason. DOM WULSTAN PHILLIPSON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Catholic Catechism. Pp. 448 (Herder popular edition, 1959) Ios. 


A NEw edition of this Catechism has now appeared, in a cheaper binding 
and with black and white rather than coloured illustrations. As such, 
it will be within the reach of the secondary school headmaster or head- 
mistress, and of every teacher. It is to be hoped that the new edition will 
find the wide public it deserves, which the higher price of the old edition 
had prevented it from reaching. 


The Nature of Belief by M. C. D’Arcy, ss. Pp. 236 (Clonmore and 
Reynolds, Burns Oates, 1958) 21s. 


IN a new edition of this well-known book, Father D’Arcy does not 
change any of his fundamental positions, but adds a chapter bringing 
into consideration some of the thinkers on the nature of scientific thinking, 
and a further defense of Newman’s ‘illative sense’. The new matter on 
history and its method is tantalising rather than satisfying. It is clear 
that the question of science and history is a question of types of evidence. 
But it really remains unsolved, in this as in so many books: what is 
evidence anyway? 


The Gospels in Modern English. Translated by J. B. Phillips. Pp. 256 
(Fontana Books; Collins) 2s. 6d. 

THE translation of the Gospels by the Anglican, J. B. Phillips was first 
published in 1952. Now it has been taken into the Fontana Series, in a 
somewhat corrected edition. Its principles are very much those of Mgr 
Knox; like his version this edition will have its critics, but like it too, 
and especially at half-a-crown, it will bring the gospels to a very wide 
public. The prose is rugged and dignified. Messrs Collins are to be com- 
mended for the very high standard of selection and production in this 
paper back series, which has included among others, the Divine Pity of 
Gerald Vann and Bernanos’ Diary of a Country Priest. 


The Gospel of Joy by J. M. Perrin, 0.P., translated by P. D. Gilbert. 
Pp. 129 (Blackfriars) 11s. 

It seems a characteristic of Dominican writing to be able to bridge the 
world of scripture and the world of the theologians with considerable 
success; perhaps it is the Preachers’ awareness that they are really one 
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world. This is such a book: meditations or perhaps conferences on the 
theme of the beatitudes and their creation: Christian joy. Pere Perrin 
writes plain words about the great themes. It is good to be reminded 
that the sword which is to pierce us is not to be a sword of misery. Each 
chapter is long enough to form material for a brief sermon, or a quarter 
of an hour’s meditation. A book for priest or layman. 


Signposts to Perfection by John Tauler, translated and edited by Elizabeth 
Strakosch. Pp. 140 (Blackfriars) 15s. 


HERE is a judicious selection and competent translation of twenty-one 
sermons by John Tauler. The introduction would appear to be written 
for persons who know absolutely nothing about religious life, and suffers 
from a certain stiffness; but the book is a useful and workman-like 
translation, and will be read by the many admirers of the Rhenish mystics 
who have no German. 


The Story of the Hospitallers of St John of God by Norbert McMahon, 
0.8.1.D. (Gill and Son, Dublin, 1958) 16s. 


A GENERAL survey of the history and present state of this great order. 
A great deal has been written recently about the need for consideration 
of the psychic side of illness, and for a new mind to be infused into the 
Health System. The Brothers have always had this mind, which is love 
for the sick man as a human being. The story of their work throughout 
the centuries, and of its present state, with two hundred and nine hospitals 
under their control throughout the world, is moving and well told. The 
order, we learn, has been particularly concerned in Ireland and England 
with the care of the mentally defective. How important and of terrible 
seriousness this work is, may be judged from the recent and tragic case 
of the murder of a defective child and the trial of her father. The book 
is probably meant to assist vocations to the Hospitallers in this country, 
and one may hope that it will be put into the hands of the young man 
who is enquiring about a vocation to serve the ill. 


Journey to Bethlehem by Dorothy Dohen. Pp. 96 (Geoffrey Chapman, 
London, 1958) 8s. 6d. 


A BRIEF yet not unattractive book of spirituality, with the usual topics 
of charity, penance, prayer, God’s will and so on. There is a certain 
amount of adaptation, which one would expect from an American author, 
to the very special situation of the ‘social group’. But the book is clear 
and cleanly written, and should be attractive, particularly to the layman 
who is overfed on clerical spiritual literature. 
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Lead, Kindly Light edited by R. D. Lumb. Pp. 46 (Chapman, 1958) 
25. 6d. 


THis little book brings together selections from various works of Newman, 
including the Apologia, and the Sermons. It forms a useful introduction 
to Newman’s writings, and to the central problem of faith. Its use would 
not be out of place in the Sixth Form religion Set. 


The Catholic Church and Salvation by Mgr Clifford Fenton (Sands and 
Co., 1958) 12s. 6d. 


This study of the teaching of eight papal documents on the problem of 
who shall be saved is not without the merit of labour. However, it is a 
further example of the recent tendency on the part of theologians to 
imagine that papal documents are sustitutes for and not declarations of 
the rest of the teaching of the Church as contained in Scripture and the 
Fathers. The whole method of constructing encyclicals around scriptural 
texts, patristic writings and St Thomas, the doctor, should make this 
clear; it is not sufficient merely to accept what encyclicals teach; we must 
use them as they are meant to be used. The neglect of this principle makes 
the book unusually superficial and unhelpful in its resultant treatment 
of this vast problem. 


L'Esprit de Dieu dans la Sainte Liturgie by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre. Pp. 
124 (Libraire Artheme Fayard, 1958) n.p. 

THis volume forms part of a vast collection, an encyclopedia of faith 
and practice for the educated layman which is now being produced in 
France. The present volume is concerned with liturgy, as the great sign 
of the one divine grace communicated to us in the Word and the Sacra- 
ments throughout God’s Year. The series is being translated under the 
editorship of Lancelot Sheppard, and the English volumes will be reviewed 
in full as they appear. The series promises to be what has long been 
needed: one which in format, price, and simplicity will be able to reach 
the new reading public for which a broader secondary education opens 
the choice between an educated Christian or no Christian at all. 


La Bible dans la Liturgie by Charles Burgard. Pp. 195 (Editions Casterman, 
1958) n.p. 

ONE of the now numerous French books under the theme Bible and 
liturgy. It began as University sermons, but well illustrates that theirs 
is one Word of Power, uttered to us in the bible and the liturgy, the 
Word of God. Texts which form the centre of various seasonal masses 
are commented upon well and not in an eccentric fashion. 
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Le Sens de L’ Atheisme Moderne by Jean Lacroix. Pp. 125 (Casterman) n.p. 


TuE Latin intellectual temper is one with greater edge, not to say harshness 
than that usual in this country. The result is that the typical schools of 
dissent from the philosophia perennis are more violent, and from faith 
more absolute than one is accustomed to find here. It creates therefore, 
a different type of popular apologetic which must take very seriously 
the current intellectual dogmas; it also makes- possible such violent 
reactions as have frequently sprung up in France under various forms 
to which one might give the generic name of integralism. It is in this 
context that Lacroix comes to his problem, and which makes up the 
terms of his moderate answers. One thought does arise at this stage of 
the problem with its emphasis on the difference between the pre-and 
post-mechanised era: the question of social and intellectual environment. 
First, is the mechanisation of the countryside actually destroying its 
dependence on the rhythms of nature? Second, is the atheist temper of 
modern society a product of its highly diversified economy, or rather 
of some other factor? The experience of everyday would point to a 
negative reply to the first question. Somewhere the story is told of the 
Sheikh who was being told about the structure of an aeroplane and 
kept murmuring ‘Allah be praised, Allah be praised’. England and the 
Middle East have yielded another experience than France and Germany; 
poisonous nonsense like Bayle, manufactured to amuse the idle need not 
percolate down into the mass of men who work. A newspaper reading 
society is prone to forget that the mind of man or even the mind of a 
nation need not be identified with the mind of that portion of University 
men who become good class journalists. 


Pioneers for Christ by Doris Burton. Pp. 171 (Burns Oates, 1958) 12s. 6d. 


ANOTHER book of lives of holy people for children. Every writer and 
reader has his own conception in these things of what he finds tolerable 
and what he imagines the fifteen year old will find tolerable. The present 
book does indeed tell us about some interesting people like Francis 
Liebermann, the Ratisbonns, Canon Cardijn and Cardinal Vaughan. 
But as a personal opinion the present writer would venture to say that 
the children he knows would find the invariable goodness and extra- 
ordinary bumptiousness of the heroes included (see Herbert Vaughan, - 
aged fifteen bounding in to his father’s presence to announce that he has 


broken in another wild pony) rather trying. For teachers to use rather 
than for children to read. 
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